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J. 8. WINTER'S STORIES 


OF 


LIFE IN THE BRITISH ARMY. 


IN HARPER’S HANDY SERIES. 


16mo, Paper Covers, 25 cents each. 
Perfect little stories, brief, but full of 
plot and tenderness, and admirable style. 
The Critic, N. Y. 


MIGNON; or, Bootles’ Baby. Illustrated. 


HOUP-LA. Illustrated. 

IN QUARTERS WITH THE DRAGOONS. 
A MAN OF HONOR. Illustrated. 
CAVALRY LIFE, 

ARMY SOCIETY. Illustrated. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 

The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will 
he sent by Harree & Brorures, postpaid, in the United 
States and Canada, on receipt of the price. 








The current number of Harrer’s WeEkzy, pub- 
lished June 9, contains a complete pictorial presen- 
tation of the President's Wedding. The illustra- 
tions comprise, besides other incidents of the wed. 
ding, a double page picture of the marriage cere- 
mony, and a double-page Supplement containing 
portraits of the bride and groom. In connection 
with these illustrations are also given portraits of 
Miss CLEVELAND and of the wives of members of 
Presipent CLeveLann’s Cabinet. 
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Our next number will contain a PaTreRN-SHEET 
SuppieMent, with full-sized patterns, illustrations, 
and descriptions, including a beautiful Doveir- 
paGE EnoravinG of Invants’ CLoruine, with a 
complete Layette, comprising everything needed for 
an Infant's wardrobe, Bassinets, Cradle Quilts, 
Bathing Cloaks, ele. ; Laptes’ SUMMER Street and 
House Dresses, Mantitias, Bonnets and Caps, 
ete, etc. ; with chotee literary and artistic attrac- 


trons, 


SOME SMALL THINGS. 


\ JE often wonder how many of us are 

conscious of our advantages in liv- 
ing at this stage of humanity’s achieve- 
ments rather than at an earlier one. How 
much more cleanly and convenient is life 
now that we eat by the help of forks than 
it was two hundred and fifty years ago, 
when ferks were unknown, and fingers 
were daubed with whatever there was with 
which to daub them! How much more 
agreeable is life now that the newspaper is 
the common visitor of the poorest house! 
What was it that our fathers and mothers 
suffered when the tallow dip and the whale- 
oil lamp, whose failing wick had to be pick- 
ed up every now and then with a pin, made 
darkness visible rather than dispelled it! 
One marvels in remembering it not only 
that they did not become blind themselves, 
bnt that we also were not all born blind. 
What tedium was that which these same 
fathers and mothers, and all their ancestors 
before them for many years, endured in the 
long journeys when the hardships of the sad- 
dle and bridle path were sueceeded by the 
passing lnxury of the stage-coach, in which, 
jammed in together and with no matter 
whom, the day and night’s journey lnmber- 
ed along in a misery of which nobody 
dreamed of naming the positive extent till 
the railway car replaced it! and what sus- 
pense and anxiety and grief, dying a thou- 
sand deaths in one, did they not have to 
encounter before the telegraph arrived t 
make conversation as swift and easy as 
thonght! 

Moreover, what avenues of culture, what 
possibilities of excellence and eminence, are 
open now to the average woman since the 
cotton-mill bas taken out of her hands the 
necessity of passing her days as a slave at 
the spinning-wheel, and bending her back 
at the loom, so that there was hardly time 
in her life for spelling out a chapter in her 

sible! But these affairs bring us upon the 
great things of life; and to return to the 
smaller things of which we began to speak, 
can any of us imagine how in the world we 
got along before needles were as common 
as grass spires, and pins put careless sew- 
ing at a premium, and when thorns were 
in domestic demand for fasteners of slight 
material? How did our young aunts 
make themselves look pretty when calico 
prints were sold at eighty cents a yard in- 
stead of at six and four cents as they are 
to-day ? and how did they dare meet an ad- 
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mirer in the muddy street when the hid- 
eous, shapeless India-rubber overshoe was 
worn in place of our delicate and well- 
shaped gossamer sandal ? 

Perhaps we were just as well off before 
tea was added to our diet, although then we 
drank beer, that fruitful mother of many 
diseases ; perhaps honey was as healthy for 
our use as sugar is; perhaps we are no bet- 
ter for the potato that takes its revenge for 
being robbed of its wildness by producing va- 
rious maladies of indigestion; surely many 
of us would almost be glad if America had 
never been found, if so tobacco could also 
have remained undiscovered; perhaps wé 
were better off before. gunpowder added its 
disintegrating power to the universe. But 
who of us all could do without matches, now 
that we know of them? Years ago, when 
the chemist or the physician kept his phos- 
phorus shut up in a bottle that it might lend 
him light on swift occasion, when everybody 
had the tinder-box, with its burned rags 
and its bits of flint, on the kitchen mantel, 
when nobody thought any more of letting 
the fire on the hearth go out than the Ves- 
tal would have suffered her lamp’s flame to 
die, but raked it up and covered it with 
ashes, to be scattered and reveal the live 
coal in the morning; when, if the shock- 
ing catastrophe did take place, an iron skil- 
let full of coals or else a burning brand had 
to he run for and borrowed of a neighbor, 
and run back with in a mighty hurry ; when 
lamp-lighters bristled on the shelf, and one 
lighted pipe or candle, oftener than any 
other way, by blowing on the red coals held 
in a pair of tongs till the fire flashed up fit- 
fully for the necessary second of time. Years 
ago, when all this had to take place, under 
the stress, too, of inexhaustible patience, 
would not people have looked on our lit- 
tle lucifer-match and all its congeners as 
emanating from Lucifer himself, and have 
pursued, as witch and warlock were pur- 
sued, the man who carried the savage’s 
fashion of rubbing two pieces of wood to- 
gether till friction made fire to its highest 
power by first dipping the pieces of wood 
into explosive and inflammable material, so 
that fire was always in the house slumber- 
ing in the disguise of these tiny chips? 

What there is left for coming generations 
to discover in order still further to alleviate 
life and make home happier is past conjec- 
ture. Electricity has its treasures in store, 
to be sure, and doubtless by its means or 
some other our successors will be looking 
back on us with pity for all we are now de- 
prived of, and thinking how hard was our 
lot that we conld not make morning calls 
among the planets, nor harness a comet to 
our phaetons for an afternoon’s sweeping 
among the fixed stars. 





THE PRESIDENT’S MARRIAGE. 


‘PRESIDENT CLEVELAND was married to 
Miss Frances Folsom at the White House 
on Wednesday evening, the 2d of June. The 
bride is a beautiful and typical American wo- 
man, twenty-two years old, the daughter of her 
husband’s former law partner, well educated, 
charming in manners, and sweet in disposition. 
Her father died eleven years ago; her mother, 
to whom she is passionately devoted, has just re- 
turned with her from a protracted sojourn in 
Europe. From the day of her father’s death to 
the day of her marriage she was Mr. Cleveland’s 
ward. Since early girlhood she has known him 
well; perhaps no persons ever were joined in 
wedlock who knew each other better. It was an 
old-fashioned love-mateh on both sides. 

Owing partly to the recent death of Miss Fol- 
som’s grandfather, but principally to her taste 
and that of Mr. Cleveland, the ceremony was very 
simply conducted and environed, At seven o'clock, 
while the band was playing Mendelssohn’s “ Wed- 
ding March,” and the marines at the Arsenal, a 
mile away, were firing a national salute, and all 
the church bells in Washington were ringing, 
the President and his bride walked arm and arm 
into the Blue Room, which had been festooned 
and garlanded with flowers and green leaves. 
The invited guests, about twenty in number, 
mostly members of the cabinet and their wives, 
gathered in a semicircle about the pair, and the 
Rev. Dr. Sunderland (pastor of the Presbyterian 
chureh in Washington which the President at- 
tends) stepped forward to begin the service. He 
offered prayer, asked the contracting parties to 
join hands, propounded the usual questions, 
received the responsive “I do,” and, after the 
groom had placed the wedding-ring on the third 
finger of the bride’s left hand, pronounced them 
man and wife. “Whom God hath joined to- 
gether,” he added, “Jet no man put asunder.” 
With an invocation from the Rev. William N. 
Cleveland, brother to the President, the ceremony 
was finished. 

After supper the bride exchanged her gown of 
ivory satin for her travelling dress of gray cloth 
and silk, and at 9.15 o’clock was in a railroad 
car with her husband, ready to take an all-night 
journey to Deer Park, in the Alleghanies, a favor- 
ite summer resort, two hundred miles away. At 
dawn the next merning Mr. and Mrs. Cleveland 
had safely reached their destination. 

No wedding in the United States ever attract- 
ed the popular attention or moved the great heart 
of the nation as did this one. It was the first 
oceasion on which an American Chief Magistrate 








appeared as a groom in the White House, but the 
preparations for it were without pomp and with- 
ont parade. Compared with such a ceremonial as 
that of the union of the late Emperor of the 
French and his Spanish bride, it was character- 
ized by a Spartan simplicity—say, rather, a demo- 
cratic simplicity. The bridal presents, though 
many and costly, might have been increased a 
thousandfold. The guests were few, though Con- 
gress was in session. Only a huiidred and fifty 
pieces of wedding-cake were distributed. Not a 
jewel adorned the bride; not a soldier or a sailor 
marched in her honor, though the groom was 
commander-in-chief of the army and the navy. 
One-half of his wedding day was devoted to the 
cares of state. Yet every requirement of good 
taste and sound sense was fulfilled. The mar- 
riage of Mr. Tweed’s daughter, in the palmy era 
of the metropolitan Ring, was accompanied by 
four times more show. It seems to us that’ the 
lesson of President Cleveland's nuptials is a great 
lesson. Had Rome’s rulers cared as little for 
personal ostentation and aggrandizement, the 
Roman Empire might have lasted to this day. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
LEGAL RESTRICTIONS ON WOMEN’S 
WORK. 


\ HEN I was a member of a State Legisla- 

ture, no subject perplexed me more than 
that of the legal restrictions placed on women’s 
work, or proposed for that end. They were of 
various kinds, from limitation of hours to the pro- 
vision of seats for sitting down in retail shops. 
In some cases these plans came from the best 
friends of women; it was argued that their phy- 
siological condition required peculiar safeguards, 
and that it was for the welfare of the State that 
its women should be healthy. In other cases they 
came from those who really wished to impede the 
employment of women, yet contrived to use the 
same argument of safety and protection. Nor 
was it easy to establish the matter on any clear 
principle, between these motives. Every so-called 
safeguard of women really has an objectionable 
side, if they are to compete on equal terms with 
men in the labor market. Oblige a retail dealer 
to provide seats for all women whom he employs, 
and it makes a reason why he should prefer men, 
for whom he does not have to provide these seats. 
Limit the number of hours weekly during which 
women may work, and it tempts the head of the 
establishment to employ the other sex, which does 
not put him under that restriction. Broadly it 
may be stated that every advantage guaranteed 
by law to woman as an employée proves a disad- 
vantage to her as a competitor for employment. 
At which side ought a legislator to look ? 

The same question has repeatedly come up in 
England, where one of woman’s best friends, the 
late Professor Henry Fawcett, always took the 
ground that this kind of protection harmed wo- 
man instead of helping her. “If it is found,” 
says he, in the British Quarterly for April, 1869, 
“that the women engaged in any particular kind 
of work are in an unsatisfactory condition, some 
well-intentioned persons instantly suggest that 
this work be forbidden them by Jaw.” “Social 
customs and legal enactments,” he elsewhere says, 
“combine to discourage women of every class 
from earning their livelihood. ...Sometimes they 
find that laws have been passed prohibiting them 
from certain kinds of work.” Accordingly he op- 
posed, in 1874, the bill of Mr. Cross restricting the 
hours during which women should be employed. 
This he did on the broad ground that anything 
which was a restriction on the labor of women, 
as distinct from that of men, must operate against 
the former in the labor market, even if the enact- 
ment was originally intended to benefit the weak- 
er sex. Several references to this subject will be 
found in his Essays and Lectures, published con- 
jointly with his wife, Millicent Garrett Fawcett, in 
1872, and also in his Memoirs, lately prepared by 
Leslie Stephen. 

In this country the especial advocates of wo- 
man’s rights have taken no clear and consistent 
ground on the principle thus involved. In a late 
number of a woman’s newspaper there is printed 
with applause a speech from a member of the 
Massachusetts Legislature, in which he complains 
that during the previous year the House voted 
down, two to one, the “ minor and the woman” bill, 
which was a “measure to lessen the long hours 
of drudgery for a helpless class, that they might 
have a little more time for improvement.” This 
was refused, he says, on the ground of dollars and 
cents, “The shallow argument was used that it 
interfered with the right of contract, when the 
intelligent know that people depending on their 
labor must take what they can get, or starve. No 
right of contract exists except on the side of the 
employer.’ Yet when precisely this protection is 
attempted in England for the women who wheel 
coal in the collieries, this same newspaper quotes 
approvingly the speeches of those who opposed 
the bill as interfering with the right of free em- 
ployment. Which principle is correct? I con- 
fess that it is as yet for me one of the unsolved 
problems in regard to this great subject. 

It is certain that in England great abuses have 
been rectified by direct interference in behalf of 
women, on the part of Parliament. Fifty years 
ago it was a common thing for young women to 
be employed in English-coal mines, dragging tubs 
of coal weighing three hundred pounds through 
underground passages, the girls so occupied going 
on their hands and knees, and wearing no gar- 
ment but a ragged pair of trousers. At last this 
state of things was brought fully to the notice of 
Parliament, and the employment was prohibited. 
Here was a case where the public health and 
morals absolutely required interference, and yet 
this was directly counter to Professor Fawcett’s 
theory. The interference undoubtedly restricted 
for a time the free competition of women in in- 
dustry. Now, it seems, there is similar dissatis- 





faction with the present employment of women 
in collieries, which consists in wheeling loads of 
coal outside the mine, the laborers wearing a 
sort of Bloomer dress, which is still criticised as 
indelicate. I know too little of the facts to criti- 
cise the action in this last case; but it sufficient- 
ly illustrates my complaint that the question has 
never been settled, nor even fully discussed, on 
its own merits. : 

On the one side, Professor Faweett’s position 
is clear; he would have no reference to sex in 
labor legislation, leaving the whole thing to solve 
itself. On the other side, the position is equally 
consistent of those who hold, with Gail Hamilton 
and others, that woman was never intended to be 
a bread-earner; and that if she is placed at dis- 
advantage by legislation, it is because she is where 
she has no business to be. The difficulty with this 
last position is that while logically tenable, and 
so far strong, it is practically inconsistent with 
facts. Women, all the world over, contribute 
nearly one-half the workers for bread; even in 
far off Japan, it seems, eight million men are em- 
ployed in agricultural labor, and seven million 
women, this comprising nearly half the national 
population (Science, May 21,1886). On the oth- 
er hand, will Professor Fawcett’s theory sustain 
itself against such facts as those of the English 
coal-mines? I confess to being still in doubt as 
to the general principle; but in the mean time 
it seems safer, on the whole, to legislate too little 
than too much. My impression is that what has 
lately been said by an able writer in regard to 
manual laborers is yet more true of women—that 
they must not be aided by increasing their sense 
of dependence, but by increasing their sense of 
independence. as We oe 





FAMILY LIVING ON $500 A YEAR. 
By JULIET CORSON. 
XXIV. 

T is not so very many years ago that we waited 

. perforce until wealthy June showed us the 
crimson glow of sweet wild strawberries under 
the flush of her first red roses; but now we are 
smothered with hot-house “ Jacques” in May, and 
surfeited with would-be sweets of alien growth, 
until those caricatures of the best berry that 
God ever made make us long for its way-side bro- 
ther too frail to encourage far-away culture. At 
least with the raspberry remains all the subtle 
luscious flavor of old, which seems to have 
been cultivated out of the Gargantuan strawber- 
ries that now replace the dainty lady-fingers June 


“mornings used to send across from the green 


heights of Weehawken, heralded by that almost 
forgotten cry of lusty country-women’s voices, 
“ Straw berrees, ripe strawberrees !”” The immense 
fruit which comes all through the spring months 
from the far South is a delusion to the eye and 
a snare to the palate. Not until the middle of 
May this vear were the berries even reasonably 
sweet, except, indeed, the hot-house nuggets. But 
the raspberry, which June gives us toward its 
close, maintains its old supremacy. At its best, 
when freshly gathered, it still retains its charaeter- 
istic flavor in jams and jellies; used as a breakfast 
fruit, it is delicious combined with ripe currants or 
with pitted cherries. Gooseberries and whortle- 
berries have already been shown for two or three 
weeks at rather high prices, and will hold their 
price until the local supply places them at a pos- 
sible figure. Blackcaps have been plentiful in 
June for some years, and blackberries are brought 
in good condition after the middle of the month; 
all these berries range from seven to fifteen cents 
a box. Southern cherries, which begin the month 
at about thirty cents a pound, soon reach their 
level at ten; some large, handsome fruit has al- 
ready been shown in May, from thirty-five to 
seventy-five cents a pound. Currants will be 
abundant as the season advances, in their prime 
averaging about six cents a pound for small 
fruit, and ten for the large juicy cherry-currants. 
Late in the month Southern peaches will bring 
about fifty cents the small basket, but really good 
fruit cannot be expected until the Delaware crop 
is ripe ; California peaches are beautiful, but they 
are inferior in flavor to local varieties. Califor- 
nia apricots are fine fruit, selling for about a 
cent apiece by the box. 

The best fruit that reaches this market from 
the Golden State is the Bartlett pear, large, fair, 
and sweet,and quite reasonable in price as July 
approaches. Wild plums, beach plums, Canada 
plums, as the round red fruit is indiscriminately 
called, with which the street gamins and news- 
girls delight to add a new grimace to their already 
liberal stock, will make the street stands bright 
with their vivid hue; for household use they are 
best stewed with sugar, because, like an unripe 
persimmon, they are quite astringent at some 
stages. Apropos, there may come later into this 
market a fine variety of fruit recently introduced 
to California fruit-growers, the Japanese persim- 
mon, which is sweet and well-flavored. Among 
abundant seasonable acid fruits the lime should 
receive attention; it is cheap and plentiful all 
summer long, and superior to most lemons in fla- 
vor for iced drinks; it is also used as a garnish; 
the average price is about ten cents the dozen. 
The melons close the June fruit list. Water-mel- 
ons from Florida began to appear in the Broad- 
way fruit stores as early as April at a cost of 
$1 25 to $150. In May they sold for seventy- 
five cents, and this month will range at about 
fifty. Cantaloupes, which will begin the season at 
a rather high price, will sell for twenty-five cents 
or less before the month is out. 

Among the vegetable novelties of the month 
will be Long Island new potatoes, at $2 to $3 
per barrel, and from the same locality peas, cu- 
cumbers, and tomatoes; until these come our 
only productions are Oyster Bay and thread as- 
paragus, and some hot-house berries, cucumbers, 
and mushrooms. It is surprising that so few peo- 
ple who have little garden spots or greenhouses 
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think of raising these delicious fungi; when space 
permits, some details will be given about their 
culture in a small way. Every day of sunshine 
now brings more abundant supplies of string and 
butter beans (at about forty cents a peck), sum- 
mer squash, or cymlins, and egg-plants, from the 
South—the squash selling by the dozen for some 
forty cents, and the egg-plants.averaging fifteen 
cents for those of medium size. New carrots cost 
five cents a bunch, new onions from two to five, 
the sweet herbs about two cents, cauliflowers 
from five to twenty-five, according to size, bunch- 
es of radishes, large tomatoes, and cucumbers, a 
cent apiece, Burmuda onions, large and white, 
sorrel, and fine water-cress, all ten cents a quart, 
and sweet red peppers about three cents each ; 
these sweet peppers deserve more use than they 
generally receive; they are very good stuffed and 
baked, or fried with a brown gravy, or served in 
a salad of lettuce, cress, or young onions, Green 
corn sells for twenty-five to thirty cents a dozen. 
Asparagus still comes in at about fifteen cents a 
bunch; there is no vegetable upon which a larger 
profit is made, unless it sinks below this figure; 
it is sold by the produce dealers from a dollar to 
a dollar and seventy-five cents a dozen at this 
season, or possibly two dollars for the finest, and 
the retailers generally double their money on it— 
in fact, dealers in “ garden truck” expect to make 
at least fifty per cent. between the middle-man 
and the green-grocer. In cities where the mar- 
ket gardener or farmer comes in immediate con- 
tact with the house-keeper the difference in price 
is simply amazing. The writer’s first experience 
on this point was gained during a course of les- 
sons given in Montreal, where onions, beets, car- 
rots, and turnips cost at retail thirty cents a 
bushel, potatoes half a dollar a bushel, poultry 
from six to ten cents a pound, butter from eight 
to fifteen cents, and apples $2 a barrel. These 
prices are rivalled in Cleveland and other West- 
ern cities, but in the East the prices are higher 
than in New York. 

There is less variation in the price of flour than 
of meat and vegetables; instance the late May 
wholesale quotations for flour: Boston, $3 50 to 
$5 35; New York, $3 10 to $5 10; Philadelphia, 
$3 75 to $5; Baltimore, $4 to $5 50; Chicago, 
#3 70 to $5 50; Cincinnati, $3 75 to $5; St. Louis, 
$2 85 to $4 80. There is every prospect that the 
passing season will be favorable to economy ; al- 
ready the staples of life have reached an un- 
usually low figure; in fact, except in the mid- 
summer of 1885, it has not been exceeded ; wheat, 
flour, coal, and oil have steadily declined in price, 
and that without any panic or fear of a general 
financial disaster. The summer prospect for 
house-keepers is therefore excellent. Attention 
has already been called to the different rates pre- 
vailing in the up and down town markets, and 
beyond the limits of the avenues that bound the 
fashionable residence quarter of New York. In 
the markets the prices and quality vary with tlie 
weather; a rain means a stock of sandy, watery 
berries, frost or a “cold snap” makes vegetables 
and fish scarce and dear, and sunny days fill the 
stands to overflowing with the bounties of the 
earth. 

In poultry, Boston goslings are the great sea- 
sonable delicacy, their flesh being white and juicy 
from their food of milk, ground oats, corn, and 
meal; they sell from twenty-five to thirty-five 
cents a pound, and must be considered luxuries. 
Spring chickens are plentiful and cheaper as the 
summer advances. Mutton turkeys are prime at 
twenty-five cents a pound, and squabs are be- 
coming more abundant. Only small birds are 
available in game—plover, snipe, and so-called 
reed birds, which may be any feathered bit of 
flesh from a bunting to a sparrow ; they cost from 
fifty cents to $3 a dozen, The only large birds 
are Guinea-fow], at about $1 25a pair, their flavor 
being somewhat like that of prairie-chicken, fro- 
zen English pheasants at double that price, and 
a few frozen wild turkeys. Wild pigeons will 
bring from $1 to $2 a dozen during the summer. 
Eggs average about twenty cents a dozen, and 
fair table butter twenty-five cents a pound. The 
seasonable meats are lamb and veal, both cheaper 
than in May; lamb is the tenderer and more di- 
gestible meat of the two; the soft semi-gelatinous 
fibres of veal evade the teeth during mastication, 
and the meat is therefore less digestible than 
lamb; but it is good food for strong persons if 
the detestable sort known as bob-veal is avoided : 
the clerk of the market exercises a sharp outlook 
for that. 

The fish market in June is well supplied, un- 
less in the infrequent event of continued cold 
rains. Fresh mackerel has been the cheapest 
summer fish for years, and is sent to distant 
points when the market is glntted. Besides giv- 
ing purchasers the advantage in the price of this 
one fish, its abundance lowers the selling value of 
other varieties within forty-eight hours’ distance 
of the city. The amount of fresh fish sent from 
New York by rail is simply enormous. It is 
packed in large barrels or boxes with about an 
equal weight of crushed ice, and this keeps good 
at least two days. The most abundant June fish 
are fresh salmon, which averages about twenty- 
five cents a pound, salmon-trout, fifteen, Spanish 
mackerel, twenty to twenty-five, blue-fish and 
weak-fish, about ten, kingfish and sheep’s-head, 
eighteen to twenty, sturgeon, ten, and skate or 
ray, eight cents—the two fish last named are too 
little known, and will be discussed more fully 
hereafter—porgies and blackfish bring about 
eight cents. Mussels sell for about twenty-five 
cents a peck uncooked, and the same price, pic- 
kled, for a quart, containing about seventy-five ; 
if they are preferred in this form, it is better to 
buy them so, because great care needs to be ex- 
ercised in their preparation ; recipes for cooking 
them will be given later. Terrapin is rather 
high, but green turtle is abundant, and so cheap 
that if several families club together in buying 
one, this delicacy can be brought quite within our 


limit; recipes will be given later for it, and for | 





soft-shell crabs, which this month range from fif- 
ty cents to $1 50 a dozen. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SUMMER HATS, 


OUND hats are more generally worn by young 
ladies than they have been for several sea- 
sons. For two or three years past they were 
only used for morning, for travelling, and in the 
country, but now they are sufficiently dressy for 
afternoon wear, for driving, receptions, church, 
and visits. In the city, close and small turbans 
in English fashion are worn with the severe suits 
made by tailors. These are of smooth fine Eng- 
lish straw, either black or of dark color, with the 
close brim covered with velvet, and a rosette of 
narrow velvet ribbons in front. The high looped 
bows of velvet may also be used on such hats. 

A sudden caprice for trimming turbans with 
higher crowns than those just described is that 
of using a pair of very slender long wings, most 
often white, but also pink, blue, or red. These 
have some soft bias velvet or silk loops between 
them, and on each side white birds are also used, 
perched as if flying downward, and there are 
many blue-green birds imported, but we are glad 
to say that there is a general protest against this 
fashion. High loops of striped ribbons are 
placed in front of these turbans, and some are 
doubled loops with very short loops at the lower 
end. To make such turbans very light for mid- 
summer, when they are to be used for driving and 
for church, the brim is of fanciful straw instead 
of having a velvet facing, and the trimming is a 
cluster of pink or white or yellow roses placed 
diagonally across the front and veiled with tulle, 
or else fine black lace is woven in and out between 
the flowers. Upright stalks and sprays of fine 
white flowers are also stylish trimmings for these 
hats. 

With the more dressy gowns that modistes 
make of wool and of silk, more elaborate hats 
are chosen. These are of the new open braids, 
or of wide glossy satin straw alternating with 
rough braids, and their shape is a high crown 
sloping slightly toward the top, and a brim that 
projects in front, but is closely rolled behind and 
on the left side. The brim is faced with velvet, 
and a favorite trimming leaves the front almost 
bare, while the back has upright loops or a lad- 
der of small bows, Sometimes velvet ribbon is 
drawn diagonally across the front, and on the 
left side is a cluster of pink roses, while black 
ostrich tips curl over the crown toward the back. 
White flowers, such as lilacs or deutzias or roses, 
nestle in wide loops of dark watered silk ribbon 
on the front of other hats. This hat may be the 
color of the dress worn with it, though it seldom 
matches it in shade, but it is considered the cor- 
rect thing to wear a black hat of this kind with 
almost any dress. Black tulle hats of this shape 
are shown for summer wear with India silks, lace 
dresses, and muslins. These have the tulle laid 
in small pleats, or else gathered in slight puffs 
and mounted on slight wire foundations so that 
they are transparent. The crown of the hat is 
then overloaded with green leaves, maideuhair 
ferns, white lilacs, and pink roses. 

Sailor hats of rough straw, with the crowns 
heightened by one or two rows of braid, are worn 
with loops of very broad sash ribbon in front, in 
which wings are thrust. The ribbon is usually 
either watered or striped, and is folded for a nar- 
row band around the crown. With this hat and 
with turbans the hair is worn in a low knot, or 
else in the basket coil of thin small braids of 
three tresses wound round and round on the back 
of the head not too low down, 


SUMMER BONNETS, 


Tulle bonnets are the choice for summer dress 
bonnets. Black, white, and scarlet are the colors 
most used, and there is a special fashion for 
brown tulle bonnets, because this color goes well 
with many others that cre used this season. The 
frames of tulle bonnets are silk-covered wires 
arranged very far apart, and a new fancy is to 
cover the wires with beads ; jet beads are for black 
bonnets, and pearls are colored to suit other 
tulle, or used in pure white under white. Small 
flowers in a wreath edge the tulle bonnets, and a 
cluster is formed on top with a tiny pert bow of 
narrow gauze ribbon in front of them, as if tying 
them together. Black and white are much used 
together in these bonnets, and the suggestion is 
that if there is but one new bonnet this season, it 
should be black with white trimming ; but if there 
are two bonnets, one should be black and the oth- 
er white. The new shades of green are very ef- 
fective in ribbons both on black and on white 
bonnets. 

The most summery straw bonnets are of open 
design, with a large rosette of Chantilly or of 
point d’esprit lace on top, held by some narrow 
loops of ribbon and a few flowers, Others have 
a narrow bunch of flowers with a bow beside 
them, while still others have roses made in a 
round bunch like a rosette and covered with 
tulle. The strings are then of wide tulle of the 
same color. For edging black straw or tulle 
bonnets are flat jet squares that are strung to- 
gether closely overlapping, and these may be had 
in brilliant, half-lustrous, and dull jets. Perhaps 
the most useful bonnet of the season is one of 
the new black fancy straws edged with this flat 
jet, trimmed with a round cluster of pink or of 
white rose-buds veiled with black tulle, and worn 
with wide black tulle strings. 

Large Leghorn flats are revived for garden 
and lawn parties, and are trimmed with sprays of 
roses or wreaths without green leaves, over which 
white tulle is drawn closely. Fine white mull, 
lace, and ostrich tips are also used on these 
large and picturesque hats. 


SUMMER DRESSES. 
A novelty brought out by fashionable modistes 
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is white camel’s-hair drapery, with broché palm 
leaves or other figures arranged irregularly with- 
out any set plan and in clusters. This is used 
for an apron or over-skirt above drab or brown 
wool skirts. The selvage shows on the lower 
edge in the way now in vogue, and on the entire 
drapery there are but eight clusters of the brown 
palms. Another pretty wool dress for the sea- 
side is of drab cashmere for the basque and also 
for the over-skirt, which shows selvage below, 
has a funnel-shaped pleat on the left side, and 
long-looped burnoose drapery at the top of the 
back. The lower skirt is of white canvas, bor- 
dered with red velvet and a pointed galloon of 
garnet beads and cords. 

The Mikado foulard silks are in new Japanese 
designs, with very large round figures in écru 
and brown shades on red or blue grounds. These 
are so conspicuous by their size and novelty that 
they can only be worn in the house or carriage 
in the city, but will be very fashionable at the 
summer watering-places, Those imported ready 
made have usually a full short polonaise in Marie 
Antoinette style, with bouffant paniers, and many 
are combined with twine laces that are the color 
of the écru figures in the foulard, sometimes the 
entire waist and sleeves being made of the lace. 
Scarfs of the foulard extend up the corsage as 
bretelles, and there is a soft vest of the same. 

Very quaint colors are contrasted in the India 
silk dresses arranged for summer, such as blue- 
gray over cardinal red surah, or fawn-color over 
peacock blue, or écru over scarlet or poppy red. 
The figured silk is used for the basque and dra- 
pery; thus a fawn-colored silk with three inter- 
twined palm leaves in chintz colors is arranged 
on a loosely pleated skirt of the peacock blue In- 
dia silk. This skirt has a panel of velvet of the 
same shade down each side, and in the back are 
three wide pleats of the silk turned to meet three 
other pleats of the same width, Between the 
velvet panels in front a straight breadth of the 
figured silk with the selvage showing on each 
side hangs to the foot, and is seamed by velvet 
straps on the sides. The back drapery of four 
breadths in two clusters hemmed all around has 
burnoose loops at the top. Such skirts have no 
warm cushion of hair for a bustle, but are pro- 
vided with three steels in the foundation skirt, 
the upper one being cut in two pieces, placed 
quite near the belt in the placket hole, and fast- 
ened by a spring hook and eye. The waist is a 
shirred basque, with a V of the peacock velvet in 
the back and front. A dress similarly made is 
of pale blue silk, with olive and red figures com- 
bined with scarlet surah and velvet. 


LADIES’ SUMMER TOILETTES. 

Among useful summer dresses that can be got- 
ten up at small expense are the combinations of 
pongee with plaid surah, or with surah in half- 
inch blocks of éeru with brown, A kilt skirt is 
made of the surah, and over this is draped pongee 
as a short wrinkled apron in front, and with two 
long pointed wings behind, or else with the swing 
ing back drapery made of a large square rounded 
at each corner in the way already described in 
the Bazar, The pongee basque has a gathered 
or pleated vest of the plaid surah with revers be- 
side it, also cross straps, collar, and cuffs of 
brown velvet to match one of the colors in the 
surah, 

Plain black surah is again in great favor, made 
up with white and black plaid surah, similar to 
the design just given for pongee. 

Another way of using pongee is to make the 
entire dress of it, having the lower skirt gathered 
—not kilt-pleated—and putting a four-inch border 
of brown or green velvet at the foot, and above 
this three or four tucks, each two inches wide. 

One of the fashionable features of rich dresses 
is a pointed puff at the top of each sleeve, begin- 
ning in the armhole and extending nearly to the 
elbow. The puff is made of the embroidery or 
piece lace with which the dress is trimmed or 
combined. 

The home dress-maker is advised that a gath- 
ered panel on one side of the skirt, or on both 
sides, is newer than pleated panels for summer 
materials. These have a cluster of shirring on 
the hips next the belt, and another half-way down 
the skirt. Across the foot are tucks, or rows of 
velvet or watered ribbon. This is a pretty way 
of using any light material introduced in combi- 
nation with darker and heavier stuffs. 

Watered silk is introduced in combination with 
foulards and India silks, and promises to rival 
velvet for all such purposes. An entire lower 
skirt of white watered silk, widely bordered with 
black velvet at the foot, above which is a pointed 
passementerie trimming of jet, is a new petticoat 
to be worn under very handsome drapery of black 
silk, either of Bengalige or of fine surah. The 
vest in the black bas@ieis then of white watered 
silk, with revers beside it covered with jet passe- 
menterie. Other dresses have the watered silk 
of the color of the India silk or foulard—an ex- 
ceedingly pretty arrangement in the new green 
shades, er in dull red India silks with white 
figures. 

All the dark blue shades that have been so long 
out of favor are revived, and are again the fash- 
ion. Blue canvas dresses of pure wool, or else 
mixed with silk, are in especial favor, and are 
made up quite plain for travelling dresses, with 
wide wool galloon in open patterns for trimming, 
or else they are made more dressy for church and 
visiting by using blue watered silk with them, or 
by having the entire lining of dark red under the 
transparent blue canvas, with some striped blue 
and red fabric for shirred panels and vest. There 
are also imported dresses of blue and white check- 
ed canvas made up over a lower skirt of white 

canvas or of white bison cloth. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. 
M. A. Connetty ; and Messrs. ARNOLD, ConsTaBLe, 
& Co.; Lorp & Taytor; Le BoutituterR & Co. ; 
Stern Brornens; Arrken, Son, & Co.; and E. A. 
Morrison, 





PENSONAT.. 

THE marriage of President CLeveLaND and 
Miss Fo.som will certainly be recalled after 
many years as one of the simplest ceremonies 
performed at any time in high official circles. 
A President of the United States is during his 
term of office a potential and exalted person. 
He is greater than either king or emperor, be- 
cause he is placed at the head of a very great na- 
tion. Nevertheless, the President’s wedding was 
as plain as that of the least ostentatious citizen, 
and was pleasantly devoid of formality. It is 
not astonishing that observers in other coun- 
tries regard this event—which at almost any 
other point of the globe would have been cele- 
brated with pomp and splendor—as a striking 
illustration of democratic custom. Mrs, CLEvVE- 
LAND, by-the-way, is not, a8 many suppose, well 
known in Buffalo. She never staid there long 
enough to make herself known, and has been, 
in fact, since her school-days, a constant travel- 
ler. Until the day of her marriage with Mr. 
CLEVELAND she had only one week’s knowledge 
of Washington. 

—Miss Mary ANDERSON, who sailed for Eu- 
rope lust week, has promised the famous English 
artist, ALMA-TaDeEMA, to pose for him in a his- 
torical character. 

—One of the noteworthy June weddings in 
Philadelphia was that of ALBERT GALLATIN TAL- 
Bor and Mrs. CAROLINE WATSON. 

—Waxt WuitMan is not so old as most per- 
sons think he is. He has just passed his sixty- 
seventh birthday. 1 

—Avu6ustus St. GaupEns, the sculptor, de- 
signed the tablet which has just been placed in 
All-souls Church in memory of the Rev. Dr. 
Henry W. Betiows. It was ordered by his old 
friends and admirers, and is a striking bass-reliet 
in bronze. It represents Dr. BeLLows at full 
length, with a book in his hand, and attired in 
pulpit robes. The background is of light-col- 
ored marble. At the unveiling ceremony Ep- 
warkbD Everett Hace delivered an oration. 

—It is known that amateur photography has 
been cultivated with enthusiasm of late, espe- 
cially in this country, where it has been carried 
in several instances to the point of perfection. 
There is doubt, indeed, whether some of our 
amateur photographers are not more expert than 
the tradesmen. In England the taste for this 
amusement is growing steadily, and it has the 
approval of the Prince of Wales, himself a skilled 
photographer. 

—The mother of President CLEVELAND died 
when he was on the threshold of his prosperous 
eareer. She is buried in a little cemetery close 
to Holland Patent, the old home of the CLeve- 
LANDS. , 

—The Prince of Wales does not accept the 
opinion of New- Yorkers that Miss MAnrion 
LaNnGpon is a ‘“ beauty.’”? They must agree to 
disagree. ‘ 

—Horseback-riding will be more popular than 
ever in New York next season. The fashion is 
without doubt an outgrowth of Anglomania, but 
is commended by physicians as the best cure for 
a common trouble in New York—dyspepsia. 

—The death of Henry Havemeyer wus al- 
most as sudden and unexpected as that of his 
father, one of the distinguished Mayors of New 
York. The latter dropped dead in his office at 
the City Hall. The Havemeyer family has 
been prominent for a long time in this city and 
on Long Island. Henry HaveMEYER was a 
member of several leading clubs, and muintained 
an expensive lodge in Great South Bay. 

—Sir ARTHUR SULLIVAN is now completing 
the score of his new opera, with words by Mr. 
GILBEkT, which is to be called The K hedive. 

—Henry [kVING will appear at Oxford toward 
the end of the preseut month, and deliver his 
new lectures there, 

—Rev. Henry Warp Brecuer expects to sail 
for Europe next week, and to remain abroad un- 
til the first of October. 

—Mr. FRANK PENDLETON and his sister have 
joined their father, our Minister to Germany, at 
Berlin. The latter was almost overcome with 
grief when he received the news of his wife’s 
shocking death. But he was unable to return 
to New York, and requested his children to come 
to him. 

—The club-house ot Tuxedo Park has been 
opened in the most delightful and auspicious 
manner. There is no room for disappointment. 
The park—which only a short time ago was a 
woodland wilderness—is now a beautilully laid 
out tract, with fine and picturesque roads, 
ecbarming gardens, and cool retreats. The nat- 
ural beauty of the place is more easily enjoyed 
than described, and the improvements have 
been made with skill and good taste. The 
club-house and cottages are luxurious, 

—There was a bright wedding last week at 
Cold Spring, on the Hudson. The bridegroom 
was Mr. GgorGe Freeman, of this city. The 
bride was Miss BEATRICE PAULDING, a niece of 
GOUVERNEUR KeMBLE, and a granddaughter of 
James KirKE PAULDING, one of WasHINGTON 
IRVING'S most esteemed contemporaries and 
friends. 

—JouN RusseLt Youne was to have returned 
to New York recently with his frien@ Mr. Joun 
W. Mackey, but the latter was obliged to make 
the journey alone, as Mr. Youne fell ill in Lon- 
don. Mr. Young is in a poor and even danger- 
ous state of health. 

—The most valued and promising pupil of 
CoQueLIN, the brilliant French comedian and 
teacher, is a young American lady, Mrs. Leg, 
who, although she has lived the greater part of 
her life in Europe, is practically a New-Yorker. 
She has been urged to go on the stage, but hus 
refused to do so. 

—Sir Donaup M. Stewart, G.C.B., arrived in 
New York this week. He was accompanied by 
General Sir Joun C. McNer. 

—Mrs. Cox, wife of the American Minister to 
Turkey, has received from the Sultan the grand 
cordon of the order of Cheukat, : 

—FRANCIS PARKMAN, the historian, is camp- 
ing out in the woods of Canada. 

—Mr. BLAInge, in a speech at Portland, defined 
the great problem of the day, home rule, in this 
practical fashion: “It is what every State or 
Territory of the United States enjoys, and it is 
what Ireland does not enjoy. In a Parliament 
of six hundred and fifty-eight members, Great 
Britain has five hundred and fifty-three and Ire- 
land has one hundred and tive, and except with 
the consent of that Parliament Ireland cannot 
organize a gas company, nor a horse railway 
company, nora ferry over a stream, nor do the 


slightest thing that implies legislative power.” 
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THE HEIR OF THE AGES.* 
By JAMES PAYN, 
AvUTUOR OF “A Beoaear on Horsrsack,” “ A Woman's 


Veneeanor,” “ Bern ww tur Bone,” “Tus 
Talk or Tur Town,” rTo. 


CHAPTER XLV. 
“) HAVE DONE YOU WRONG.” 


VHE signing and sealing by which Elizabeth 
| Dart was transferred into a landed proprie- 
tor were performed with as little of “the law’s 
delay” as has probably ever entered into such a 
proceeding ; it was a ready-money transaction, 
and the vendor, as represented by Mr. Snugg, 
was as desirous for the completion of the con- 
tract as the vendee. In twenty minutes the an- 
tiquary and his young friend were back at the 
“ Falcon.” He parted from her at the door, 
rightly imagining that she would prefer to receive 
her relative’s congratulations alone. Aunt Jane 
was waiting for her in the parlor, with pale face 
and anxious eyes. 

“There has been no hitch, my dear!” cried 
Lizzie, cheerfully, in answer to her troubled 
looks. “The Hill is ours. Kiss me while I am 
still affable and not yet spoiled by my proud 
position of being a Lady of the Land.” 

Aunt Jane threw herself on her neck and burst 
into tears. “I congratulate you a thousand 
times, my darling, and with all my heart. It 
ought to be the happiest day of my life, ’m 
sure.” 

“ And what ought to be, I beg you will under- 
stand for the future is,” replied Lizzie, with se- 
verity. “When people are poor, this present 
sphere may not seem the best possible of worlds 
to them; but remember that you and I have 
henceforth nothing in common with such folk. 
We are a prosperous couple; and everything 
that és, is right. We cannot imagine what there 
is to complain of ; we acknowledge, with humil- 
ity, that everything is in accordance with the 
fitness of things; and you must allow me to add 
that all display of emotion is out of place in the 
best circles.” 

“ We are never out of the reach of misfortune, 
Lizzie, while we have friends who are within its 
grasp.” 

“But for the future we must not know un- 
fortunate people, Aunt Jane; we must only know 
carriage people— What is the matter? Good 
heavens! Has anything happened!” cried Liz- 
zie, dropping her bantering tone, and gazing on 
her ¢ompanion’s face with sudden alarm. 

“ Mary has been here.” 

“T see; the contrast between your pleasure 
and her trouble has vexed your gentle heart. 
So far from envying our happiness, she will share 
it. Did you tell her?” 

“Oh no; I left that for your sweet lips, my 
darling; and besides, she called here about an- 
other matter that concerns yourself. She would 
have waited, but that Matthew is not so well this 
morning; or, perhaps, she could not bear to 
see your little spell of sunshine clouded. She 
brought this paper with her, in which there is 
bad news.” 

“ Puor Matthew! Zhe Parthenon! Some slat- 
ing of his poems—of those that were not publish- 
ed in its own columns, we may be quite sure. 
I wish the critics would transfer one-half the 
praise they lavish on me to him. 


They sit at home and turn an easy wheel 
That sets sharp racks at work to pinch and peel. 


I do not care to read it.” 

“ But it is not about Matthew; it is about Mr. 
Argand.” 

“Gréat heavens!” The color rushed from 
her face, and she seized the paper with trembling 
hands, that contrasted strangely indeed with her 
former indifference. ‘ Where is it? Where is 
it?” she cried, impatiently. 

“Tt is only a literary note; but Matthew 
thought it of sufficient importance to send the pa- 
per on. It might, he said, be an exaggeration.” 

“ Read it, read it,” murmured Lizzie, hoarsely. 
Her eves were blinded by fast-flowing tears. 

“We are sorry to say the reports that have 
been floating in the air of literary cireles for 
some time concerning the retirement of Mr. Ar- 
gund from the management of the Millennium 
have assumed only too much consistency. This 
will be a great blow to serial literature. The 
fact is to be regretted on all accounts, but espe- 
cially if, as we understand, the misfortune is con- 
nected with financial difficulties.” 

“Js it not bad news? Such a kind, good man 

as he is !” interrupted Mrs. Richter, “ What is it 
you want, Lizzie?” 
” She did not answer; she had already got the 
book in her hand that she was looking for. It 
was a Bradshaw, which they had brought down 
with them. She turned over the pages of the 
guide with faltering fingers and that eager haste 
which is “half-sister to Delay.” At last she 
found the place. / 

“ Aunt Jane, I am going back to town at once,” 
she said, decisively. ‘ But that must not cut 
short your holiday. You can either stop here 
or stay with our friends at the Lookout, who 
will be delighted to see you. It is impossible to 
say how long I may be away, but I hope not long.” 

“ And do you think I could stay here enjoying 
myself, while you, as I know by your dear face, 
are in trouble and misery?” cried the little wo- 
man, in a tone of tender remonstrance. 

“Why not?” answered the girl, bitterly. 
“ What have I been doing these three days, while 
my best friend has been drinking the cup of bit- 
terness to the dregs ?—full of dreams of pleasure 
and prosperity, while he has been surrounded 
with the rising tide of ruin—a niggard, when I 
might perhaps have helped him—ungrateful and 
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unkind, a worthless creature.” Her face was 
drawn and haggard, her tone vehement and re- 
morseful; she moved to the bell, and rang it vio- 
lently. “Can I have a fly to go to the station ?” 

“T am sorry to say, ma’am,” said the maid, 
“it has gone out.” 

“No matter; I can walk.” 

“T can walk too,” pleaded Aunt Jane. 

“No, my dear, no,” said Lizzie, falling at once 
into her usual tone of tenderness. “ You shall 
follow, if you really wish it, in the afternoon ; 
you will do me a greater favor by so doing than 
by accompanying me, welcome as your compan- 
ionship always is. I must go alone; and just 
now I cannot bear any questioning, even from 
the lips I love. Say to my dear friends that I 
have pressing business, literary business, in Lon- 
don. I have not a moment to lose if I would 
catch the express. Here is my purse—pay every- 
thing; and when you come home to-night, you 
will see your Lizzie, I trust, herself again. I am 
80 sorry, 80 very sorry, to cut short your litte 
holiday, my darling.” 

One swift embrace, and she was gone. Aunt 
Jane watched her from the window, moving 
quickly down the narrow street, with gaze set 
straight before her: a traveller with a purpose. 

“If I did not know she was a genius, I should 
say the dear girl was daft,” murmured the little 
widow. “I feel almost daft myself. Think of 
being left all alone in a hotel, in a private sitting- 
room, with a purse of gold in my hand! I feel 
like somebody in a parable.” 

In the mean time Elizabeth Dart passed on 
her way without looking right or left—not a 
glance even did she cast on Battle Hill as she 
went by it. The place, though it had become 
her own, had not only no attraction for her now, 
but had something repulsive about it. She had 
spent money on it which might have served a 
better purpose, and which it would be difficult to 
realize, even at a loss. It had been the founda- 
tion for schemes of pleasure and ambition which 
she had been weaving for herself, while the man 
to whom she was indebted for all she had had 
been writhing in a net of embarrassment. She 
had not known it, indeed; but she might have 
guessed it. She did not blame Mr. Argand for 
having withheld his confidence from her, as he 
had tacitly reproached Aer for doing. She set it 
down rightly to his unwillingness to cause her 
pain ; but the fact that she had received the first 
news of his misfortune from a paragraph in a 
newspaper filled her with humiliation. 

She reached the railway station without the 
least consciousness of how she had arrived there. 
She only knew she was in time to catch the train. 
The journey by rail was accomplished in the same 
mechanical manner. On reaching town she 
took a cab and drove at once to Harewood Square. 
It was some little comfort to her that the house 
wore its familiar look. If, as she reproached her- 
self, she had hitherto not been alive sufficient- 
ly to the misfortunes that were pressing upon 
Felix Argand, they now loomed large enough be- 
fore her mental vision, and she would hardly have 
been astonished had she found his home untenant- 
ed, and bills of sale in its windows. Everything, 
however, wore the same appearance as usual. It 
was with a beating heart that Elizabeth Dart 
waited for the servant’s reply to the question 
whether his master was at home. It was long 
past the usual hour for his departure to his office, 
but perhaps his occupation there was already 
gone, and there was no need for him to leave his 
roof. Quite a weight seemed taken from her 
mind when the man replied, “He is not at home, 
miss.” 

“Can I see Miss Argand ?” was her next in- 
quiry. 

If she had couched the question in the same 
terms as before, she would doubtless have received 
the same reply; it was evident by the servant's 
manner that he had received orders to deny his 
mistress to all callers; on the other hand, he 
knew she was a friend of the family. 

“T am not quite sure, miss; she is not very 
well,” he hesitated. 

“ Please to say that my business is important 
and very pressing.” 

After some interval he returned, and ushered 
her into the drawing-room. It was a pleasant 
apartment enough as she remembered it, but in 
the morning it had an artificial and untimely look. 
Already the guests who had been wont to enliven 
it were wanting; where the murmur of pleasant 
talk had been, and the ripple of laughter, there 
was silence, and to Miss Dart’s foreboding spirit 
it seemed to have already lost its atmosphere of 
home. The whole house, like one over which the 
shadow of calamity has fallen, was very still. 
Presently a slow and unelastic step was heard 
upon the stairs, and Miss Argand entered. She 
was dressed as usual, and there was no outward 
sign of woe; she had even a smile upon her face 
as she greeted her visitor, though it flitted away 
in a second, like a sun-ray from a mirror, leaving 
it cold and cheerless. 

“You have returned to town earlier than you 
intended, have you not, Miss Dart ?” she inquired, 
in cold, mechanical tones, 

“Yes, oh yes! but not so early as I ought to 
have done. I ought never to have left it.” 

“Why not?” 

“ Because, as I fear, you are in trouble.” 

“Who told you that? Not Felix?” cried Miss 
Argand, quickly, and darting a penetrating glance 
at her companion. 

“Oh no; your brother has told me nothing— 
or only what the world knows.” 

“You mean about his giving up the Millen- 
nium? Yes; he has decided upon doing that. 
It will make, however, one is pleased to know, 
no difference with your connection with it. I 
congratulate you upon the great success of ‘The 
Usher’; every one, they tell me, is talking about 
it. It was a great surprise to him to find you 
were the author.” 

“flas my silence upon the subject forfcited 





his friendship, Miss Argand ?” cried Lizzie, sud- 
denly. “What have I done? Great heavens! 
what have I done to be so treated? When I was 
unknown and poor he was my best and kindest 
friend; but now—” 

“Well, that is it,” interrupted Miss Argand, 
“Your positions are reversed, you see. You 
are prosperous, and will be rich; while he, my 
brother Felix, is penniless and ruined.” 

Her first. words were uttered with studious 
coldness ; her last in a tone trembling with emo- 
tion; when she had done, her face fell forward 
on her hand, and she sobbed like a child. 

Elizabeth Dart rose from her chair and fell 
upon her knees beside her. 

“Miss Argand, dear Miss Argand, who love 
and pity him so, have a little pity on me. You 
say, when he was prosperous and I was poor, 
that he was my friend, but that now our posi- 
tions are reversed. I take you at your word: 
let me be his friend now. There is nothing, no- 
thing in the world that I would not do for him. 
All I have is his, and I am here to offer it; 
only tell me what I can do.” 

The vehemence and passion of her tone were 
intense, yet her voice was distinct and clear— 
the voice of a woman who, though she may have 
lost her heart, still keeps her head. Miss Ar- 
gand looked at her with streaming eyes, but 
with an expression not so much of sorrow as of 
surprise and remorse. 

“IT have done you wrong, Miss Dart,” she mur- 
mured, 

“No matter what you have done; no matter 
about me at all. Only tell me how I can help 
him? How much does he owe? When has he 
got to pay it? Will £500 be of any service to 
him ?” 

Miss Argand shook her head, and smiled sadly 
but very tenderly. 

“You good, dear girl; but it is of no use.” 

“TI can get more; I am sure I can get more; 
only let me know exactly how he stands and 
how much he owes.” 

“He owes nothing. The company in which 
he had put his all has been wound up. The last 
call has been made, and he has paid it with his 
last shilling. The house is sold as it stands, and 
there is nothing in it we can call our own. He 
leaves this day month for Australia; he has ac- 
cepted, I believe, some appointment in Mel- 
bourne; but I do not trouble him with ques- 
tions.” 

“ But the Millennium ?” 

“The Millennium is his own for one more is- 
sue; then the mortgage he raised upon it for this 
unfortunate speculation will be foreclosed.” 

“ What is its amount?” 

“Two thousand pounds.” 

“ But the Millennium must be worth more than 
that. His editorship has made a great success 
of it.” 

“Just so; when he has resigned, I am told 
that it will be valueless ; but the mortgagee is a 
man of letters, Mr. Doris, whom you have met 
here, who wishes to undertake it himself. I 
think Felix might have got the money advanced 
to him at one time; but he is very proud, and 
would ask no help of any man.” 

“Thank Heaven for that!” murmured Eliza- 
beth Dart. 

“You must never tell him that I told you all 
this,” continued Miss Argand. “ It would wound 
him to the quick; but not worse,” she added, 
with a sigh, “than it wounds me.” 

“Why should it wound you to tell me about 
him?” 

“ Because, though you cannot help him, I am 
sure you would do it if you could, and I have 
never given you credit for such generosity. On 
the contrary, I thought—but, as you say, it is no 
matter what I thought. I picture to myself all 
day my brother and his future: with all his tal- 
ents, I fear he is not one to make his way in a 
new world; his career is closed, his ambition is 
quenched. He has already, Heaven help him! 
the look of a broken man. He will be home to 
lunch with us, but you will be shocked to see 
him.” 

“T would not see him for the world,” was Miss 
Dart’s unexpected reply; “that is, 1 mean, not 
like that.” She rose at once, as if in alarm lest 
he should return and find her. “ When will he 
not be here? When, that is, can I see you alone 
to-day, my dear Miss Argand ?” 

“ Any time this evening. Felix dines to-night 
with his Melbourne friend, to conclude, I under- 
stand, some final arrangements.” 

“Then I will look in at eight o’clock, if you 
will not be very tired of me?” 

“TI shall not be that,” smiled Miss Argand; 
sadly. “The time is coming, and very shortly, 
when I shall pine for the sight of an old friend in 
vain, But you must not hide yourself from Felix. 
If he knew that you were in town, it would dis- 
tress him beyond measure to think you had avoid- 
ed him.” 

“But he must not know I am in town—until 
to-night, at allevents. I must beg of you to keep 
my visit a secret.” 

“ As you please, my dear,” sighed Miss Argand. 
“ Good-by, and God bless you!” She uttered the 
last words with fervent earnestness, and drawing 
her young companion toward her, pressed her lips 
to her forehead. 





CHAPTER XLVI. 
RAISING THE WIND. 


Miss Dart was well accustomed to make her 
way about town alone, but she had never felt so 
lonely as when she left Mr. Argand’s door. A 
companion, indeed, in the sense of a protec.or, 
she did not need. Even Aunt Jane would, just 
now, have been superfluous, and in her way; but 
she stood in the utmost need of an adviser, and 
the only man who could have helped her in her 
Uidicuii.s was the last to whom she could apply. 





Nevertheless, she was not without a scheme, 
which she had thought out for herself in the rail- 
way train; and she put it into practice at once. 
In the first place, she called in the New Road to 
advise the landlady of her aunt’s expected return, 
and also to fetch certain papers of her own, which 
she put away in a little hand-bag; and then she 
took a hansom to Paternoster Row. 

She had visited it not many days before, and 
upon a similar errand, but to-day her business 
was far more pressing and important. She en- 
deavored to picture to herself in what state she 
would return am hour or two hence. Would sue- 
cess or failure have resulted from her efforts ? 
Even if the latter should happen, there would 
still be a hope, though a very slender one, of ob- 
taining her desire. The consciousness of its ex- 
istence, however—the knowledge that there was 
yet a second line of defence behind her should 
the first prove useless—supported her wonder- 
fully. She was naturally of a sanguine disposi- 
tion, and her experience of life had strengthened 
it. Those who have known toil and trouble are 
not so easily depressed as those who find them- 
selves for the first time face to face with ex- 
tremity. 

It seemed to her of good augury, to begin with, 
that Mr. Rose, whom she proposed to visit, was 
at home. If he had been out of town, as, consid- 
ering the season, he well might have been, half 
her hopes would have been cut off at once; for 
the success of her mission was, she felt, depend- 
ent upon the promptness of its issue. A week 
—perhaps a day—hence his help, even if she at- 
tained it, might be valueless, 

Mr. Rose was not among the princes of the 
publishing trade, but still less did he belong to 
its pettifoggers. He had not been long enough 
established to be held in the first rank of the 
Row ; but he had a long head, a long purse, and 
plenty of pluck. If he was not acknowledged by 
the great houses as a rival, they had cause to re- 
gret his existence. He was not very particular 
about the courtesies of “the trade,” and on two 
or three occasions had lured a popular author 
from his literary proprietor by the jingling of his 
guineas. But he had never yet discovered a 
writer of any standing for himself till he made 
that offer of a thousand pounds to the unknown 
author of “ The Usher.” 

He had also, as we know, published Matthew 
Meyrick’s poems. The former of these opera- 
tions had been speculative. His opinion of the 
novel was very high, and he believed, in time, he 
should see his money back, The latter had arisen 
from no hope of gain. He had brought out the 
poems because they were good poems, and would 
reflect credit upon him as a publisher. “He was 
no money-grubber, though he liked to make mon- 
ey; he resented being reckoned with the rank 
and file of his calling, and aspired to be one of 
the Rulers of the Row. Still, he had not been 
born in its purple, and had some ways that were 
by no means royal ways. He was not quite a 
gentleman, although he had very narrowly miss- 
ed being one. His appearance was in his favor. 
Though of small stature, he had a leonine head 
and handsome features; his hair was gray, and 
his face almost colorless; but his black eyes 
were so large and brilliant that their searching 
glance, turned upon an author who had received 
advances without advancing with his MS., re- 
minded him of the dark lantern of a policeman. 

“To see you again so soon is, indeed, an un- 
expected pleasure, Miss Dart,” he said, as she was 
ushered into his sanctum; but those who knew 
him best would have gathered that his feelings 
were not quite so cordial as his words, He had 
by no means lost faith in his newly discovered 
genius, and was far from repenting of his bar- 
gain with her; but it promised to be a less prof- 
itable one—thanks to Mr. Argand’s hint, “If I 
were the author of ‘ The Usher,’ I would sell it for 
five vears, and not for perpetuity”—than he had 
proposed to himself. When he first set eyes 
upon her, it seemed to him that she was a client 
after his own heart; and he was surprised, and 
not a little disappointed, to find her such a stick- 
ler for her rights. It was “not pretty of her,” 
or what her youth and inexperience had led him 
to expect, and it had put him out in his caleula- 
tions; still, he had no mistrust of his own judg- 
ment, He had read the whole novel, and what 
he had heard of it upon all sides had strengthen- 
ed his opinion of its exceptional mevit. He was 
perfectly satisfied with his bargain; what he 
feared from Miss Dart’s reappearance was that 
she was not satisfied, and had come to ask for 
more money. Of course there was no need to 
give it. The arrangement had been ratified, and 
was legally binding; but be was very disinclined 
to quarrel with a writer who, to use a significant 
expression peculiar to “the Row,” had evidently 
a good deal of meat on her bones. It mav be 
thought that it was not very chivalrous of Mr. 
Rose to believe his fair client capable of putting 
pressure upon him in such a matter, and so soon ; 
but his experience of female authors was that 
they were not much swayed by delicate scruples 
in these arrangements, and that within twelve 
hours of the conclusion of a literary bargain they 
always regretted it, and thought they ought to 
have got better terms. Advisers are rarely want- 
ing to them who believe in their transcendent 
genius to any extent (short of investing in it), 
and in the universal peecability of publishers. 

The first words of his visitor were very far 
from removing his apprehensions upon this point, 
though they were uttered in a very gentle and 
modest voice, and not at all in that tone of griev- 
ance, or of even righteous indignation, in which 
such applications were usually made. 

“Tam come to you upon a matter which to me 
is of great importance, Mr. Rose. I wish, if possi- 
ble, to obtain a very considerable sum of money 
at onee.” , 


Mr. Rose smiled and raised his evebrows. “It 
is Not an uncommon case, my dear madam,” he 
replied, dryly. “Everybody wants money, and 
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most of us immediately. In fact, it has been ob- 
served that there is no one upon the earth’s 
surface, however wealthy, to whom a thousand 
pounds wouldn’t be acceptable, and that even the 
richest people are often hard up for ready money.” 

“TI am even more greedy than the millionaire 
of whom you speak,” was Miss Dart’s quiet reply, 
“ for I want two thousand pounds in bank-notes.” 

“Really!” It was only a word, but it seemed 
weighted with the stolid indifference of a whole 
tribe of North American Indians. The speaker 
looked wistfully at the unfinished letter which he 
had pushed away from him on the desk at her 
entrance into the room, and then at the clock that 
stood upon his mantel-piece. “These aspirations,” 
his face seemed to say, “ would be interesting, if 
I had time to consider them, on account of their 
abnormal size; but my time is valuable, and they 
have no personal relation to myself.” 

“Tf you cannot help me yourself, Mr. Rose,” 
continued Miss Dart, with a tinge of color in her 

anxious face, “you will not at least, I hope, re- 
fuse me the benefit of your advice, under circum- 
stances which you will understand as well as any 
man, and infinitely better than any one else to 
whom I could apply. I have another novel here” 
—she produced a large manuscript from her bag 
—“ not, indeed, written, but sketched in skeleton 
fashion from beginning to end. I believe it in 
many ways to be superior to ‘The Usher’; it is, 
at all events, the result of a larger experience. I 
will not take up your time with it, if you think 
that its realization of the sum I mention is out of 
the question, as far as you are concerned. I 
could leave it with you for two hours, but not 
more, as, in case of your refusal, it would be but 
so much lost time, and it is absolutely necessary 
for me to procure the money before the banks 
close.” 

Mr. Rose, who had pricked up his ears, “like a 
horse that hears the corn-bin open,” at the words 
“another novel,” laid them down again at this 
reference to the bank. He shook his head, and 
observed, curtly, “It is quite out of the question, 
Miss Dart; I have gone to the end of my tether 
with you already.” 

“Very good; it is kind of you, at least, not to 
delude me with false hopes. Please to consider 
yourself no longer as the possible publisher of 
the novel, but as my friend and adviser as to its 
disposal. Here are three letters I received yes- 
terday. This one is from Messrs. Blank & As- 
terisk, your next-door neighbors.” 

Mr. Rose took the letter, with a smile that was 
jatended to express a polite interest; but its ef- 
‘ect was grim. Messrs. Blank & Asterisk were 
his neighbors—even, as Miss Dart had said, his 
next neighbors—but he could scarcely be said to 
love them as himself. He had lately had a dis- 
pute with them over the body of an author—a 
question of certain copyrights he had left behind 
him—and they had worsted him. He did not 
like that expression “ unhappily” in their com- 
munication: * Unhappily, ‘The Usher’ has been 
disposed of.” They knew it was disposed of well 
enough, and to him; and it was great imperti- 
nence of them to use that word. Still less did he 
like the phrase, “on still more favorable terms.” 
It was a vague but no less nefarious attempt to 
decoy his author away from him—to rob him of 
his one laurel, his first genius. 

“If Messrs. Blank & Asterisk will sign you 
two thousand pounds for that—that skeleton,” 
he exclaimed, bitterly, “ I should certainly recom- 
mend you to accept their offer.” 

“ And you will even go to the length of wish- 
ing them joy of their bargain,” said Miss Dart, 
smiling. 

“ Well, I did not say so; but if I must say the 
honest truth, I think it would be a ridiculously 
lavish offer.” 

“ No doubt, as the matter stands; but here are 
two applications for the same work—one from a 
magazine, the other from a syndicate of newspa- 
pers, which may require the serial rights. Now 
would not Messrs. Blank & Asterisk take one 
of these offers into account, and, by the purchase 
of all rights at once, recoup themselves for a 
portion of their outlay ?” 

“No doubt they would, if only the novel were 
finished ; though, even in that case, it would show 
considerably more spirit than they are generally 
credited with. The fact is, my dear young lady,” 
added Mr. Rose, in gentler tones, “there is a risk 
in the matter which one has a delicacy in men- 
tioning to you; but though your novel may be a 
masterpiece, when you have clothed your skeleton, 
as you call it, it may never be clothed at all.” 

“ You mean that I may die in the mean time 

Mr. Rose nodded. “Such accidents do happen, 
even to the healthiest and youngest of us, The 
works of our great authors live forever”—here he 
bowed, perhaps to point a complimentary allu- 
sion to ‘The Usher’—“ but the authors them- 
selves inherit the common lot. Now where 
should I be, financially speaking, my dear madam, 
if I gave £2000 for these dry bones, and anything 
should happen to you before you breathed life 
into them?” : 

“You are left out of the question altogether, 
you know,” observed Miss Dart, quietly ; “ we are 
talking of Messrs. Blank & Asterisk. Now what 
I thought of proposing to them was to insure my 
life for this money, and to place the policy in their 
hands till I gave them the complete MS. in ex- 
change for it.” 

“An uncommonly good idea, Miss Dart,” ex- 
claimed Mr. Rose, approvingly. ‘“ Make over 
‘The Usher’ in perpetuity, instead of giving only 
a five years’ right in it, and the sum you require 
for vour next book shall be yours.” 

“But Messrs. Blank & Asterisk have not got 
‘The Usher,” returned Miss Dart, with an inno- 
cent air. 

“Neither have they got two thousand pounds 
at call in their banker’s hands,” replied Mr. Rose, 
audaciously. “Now I should just give you a 
check for the money, and vou could get it changed 
in Fleet Street in five minutes. Only think, too, 


” 


what a disadvantage it would be for you to be 
offering your wares from publisher to publisher, 
instead of sticking to a respectable house like 
mine, which you have been connected with from 
the first. There is nothing, to my mind, more 
unpleasant—as a matter of feeling—than disloy- 
alty of this kind. If you'll allow me, I’ll just get 
down the heads of our little agreement for your 
signature.” 

“There must be nothing about ‘The Usher’ in 
it, Mr. Rose,” said Miss Dart, decisively. ‘The 
advice that was given me with respect to the 
disposal of that novel I am bound to respect; 
but as to this other, I will sign anything you 
please.” 

For the next ten minutes Mr. Rose said no- 
thing, but employed with diligence a practised 
pen. Then he suddenly turned round with: 
“ After all, by Jove! there is a risk. I take for 
granted that you will insure your life as soon as 
the thing can be done, but suppose anything should 
happen to you before ?” 

“T’ll-be very careful,” said Miss Dart, humbly. 
“T'll look on both sides of the crossings.” 

“ Orossings! you must not put your foot to the 
ground.” 

“Very good; and I will always choose the 
safest of patent safety hansoms.” 

“ Heavens! you must not dream of getting into 
a hansom; you must always take a four-wheeled 
cab.” 

“Tt-is very hot weather for four-wheelers ; but 
you shall be obeyed, Mr. Rose.” 

“And there’s one thing, though it’s scarcely 
worth while to mention it: there must be no long- 
er any concealment of your real name.” 

“Ob, Mr. Rose, | had so much rather not,” 
pleaded Miss Dart. 

“You have promised me you will agree to any- 
thing I please in this matter,” he answered, cold- 
ly, “and that is one of my stipulations. The 
mystery that has hitherto been maintained about 
you has been very useful; but the time has now 
come for putting an end to it. When the world 
hears that the author .of ‘The Usher’ and of 
those admirable essays is a lady, it will be some- 
thing to talk about, or ’m much mistaken,” 

“But I don’t want to be talked about, Mr. 
Rose.” 

“That is only because you don’t know what's 
good for you. ‘To be talked about, in the case 
of an author, is to be read; to be read, is to be 
bought; and to be bought,” concluded the pub- 
lisher, with the air of one in search of a climax, 
“well—to be bought, is the laurel crown of lit- 
erature.” 

“Yet Milton’s ‘ Paradise Lost’ was sold, it is 
said, for fifteen pounds,” said Miss Dart, smiling. 

“ And a deuced lucky fellow he was to get it. 
I should like to see Messrs. Blank & Asterisk 
giving fifteen pounds for ‘ Paradise Lost,’ or 
even bringing it out at half profits! There’s your 
check, Miss Dart, I will get it changed at the 
bank for you myself, and then see you safely into 
your cab, for both our sakes.” 

(rO BE CONTINUED. } 





‘‘MAD!” 


See illustration on page 417. 


( NE of the most pathetic and mournful pic- 

tures of the year is that contributed by M. 
Louis Deschamps to the Paris Salon, bearing the 
simple title “ Folle,” and representing a young 
peasant woman who in her grief from the loss 
of her child has become insane, and gone into 
the shed, near her house, where the goat and the 
chickens are kept, and where a young kid lately 
born so reminds her of her child that she takes 
it in her arms, presses it to her bosom, and sings 
to it a lullaby. The tones are chiefly darks and 
grays, and the centre of interest is the illumi- 
nated face of the insane mother, Everything is 
subordinated to the central figure, and the low- 
ness of the key of coloration reminds one of Ri- 
bot, or of Velasquez, whom the artist greatly 
admires. M. Deschamps is a pupil of Cabanel, 
for whose work, however, his own shows little 
sympathy. He obtained a third-class medal in 
the Salon nine years ago. 








MRS. HENRIETTA E. V. STANNARD. 
See illustration on page 417. 
N RS. HENRIETTA ELIZA VAUGHAN 
STANNARD, better known to the reading 
public under her nom de p/ume of “ John Strange 
Winter,” the author of Bootles’ Baby, Houp-la! 
Army Society, and many other charming stories 
of army life, was born at York, England, January 
13, 1856, and is the only daughter of Henry 
Vaughan Palmer, rector of St. Margaret’s, York, 
formerly in the Royal Artillery, who came of a 
long line of soldiers, and was a descendant of the 
Palmers of Wrigham, through Sir Roger Palmer 
(Lord Castlemaine), who was his great-great-great- 
grandfather, One of her father’s great-grand- 
mothers was the celebrated Hannah Pritchard, 
the actress, whose monument, raised by public 
subscription, in Westminster Abbey, may be 
found close to those of Shakespeare and Scott. 
Mrs. Stannard graphically says of her early 
predilections for romancing: “{ always had a 
craze for writing stories. I first wrote them to 
my brother’s dictation, or rather he wrote them 
for me to mine. Then I advanced to print ‘A 
LITTLE BOY ONCE’ in this style, and then 
when I was able to write, I am afraid I thought 
of little else. I was a éerrib/e child at school, 
who would never learn anything. ‘Dear Etta,’ 
said my school-mistress one day to my father, ‘is 
a great favorite of mine. She is a dear child, 
but I am quite like a policeman, always looking 
after her. [I never know whether I shall find her 
in the attic or the cellar.’ As a matter of absolute 
fact, I never was in one place or the other; but 
that is a detail, and I have no doubt I was a great 





nuisance. Except with my school-mistress, I was 





certainly not popular, but I had one or two very 
dear friends amongst the biggest girls, to whom 
my memory often goes back with tenderest recol- 
lection, notwithstanding the fact that I have lost 
sight of them for years. After fourteen I left 
school, and had ‘lessons,’ with the result of be- 
coming a fair singer, and the wasting of a great 
deal of stationery over stories. At fourteen I 
sent my first literary venture into the wide world. 
How well I remember it! Its title was Olotilde’s 
Vengeance, and the story one of the French Rev- 
olution (I don’t think I was very sure which, 
but fancy I gave ’93 the preference), and there 
was a great deal of golden hair, silver broidery (I 
had been reading Ouida, and had borrowed a 
good many of her terms), beautiful blue eyes 
glazed in death, and such like. I remember at 
the end there was a dreadful scene of a fivher- 
girl (what she was doing in Paris would be hard 
to say) who had been a servant in the house of 
the noble lover of the golden-haired aristocrat, 
who, after the death of both on the guillotine, 
played foot-ball with her fair head. This plea- 
sant young lady was Clotilde, brown as a berry, 
with flashing black eyes and shining braids of 
dusky hair. At this distance of time I will not 
be very sure, but I rather think I borrowed the 
plot from Ouida as well as the phraseology. Such 
was Clotilde’s Vengeance. Oh, the care and pains 
I bestowed upon it! How I wrote and copied 
and touched up! How I mended here and there 
by gumming little slips of paper over a wrong 
word, and writing the proper one thereon! Aud 
then [ went to a newspaper shop, and looked out 
a nice suitable sort of paper forit. And I chose— 
what do you think? Wedding Bells. Only think 
of it! The intense pathos of a child of fourteen, 
who had spent so much time and care and thought, 
choosing such a haven for such a venture! As [ 
look back I pity myself. Poor little girl! I sent 
it, but I never heard any more of it. It was like 
the pathetic old woman in one of Ouida’s books 
(Tricotrin surely), who said her sons all went to 
Paris, ‘but they never come back.’ 

“T never heard of Clotilde’s Vengeance again 
from that day to this, which was doubtless as 
well. However, I kept steadily on at my one 
idea, and on the 4th of April, 1874, my first little 
sketch appeared in print in the columns of the 
Yorkshire Chronicle. I received nothing for it, 
but the honor was enough; that, however, was 
the only time that I wrote for love only. Since 
that date I have, under other noms de plume, 
written and sold for magazines, etc., forty-two 
long stories—that is, longer than Bootles’ Baby 
—six of them equal in length to three volumes 
or thereabouts, besides many short tales and 
sketches.” 

In 1878 and 1879 Regimental Martyrs and The 
Ordeal by Paint appeared, the first being publish 
ed on the very day the father of the authoress 
was buried. He passed away in the full faith of 
his gifted daughter's success. 

In 1881 « number of Miss Palmer’s sketches 
were published in book form under the title of 
Cavalry Life, and at the suggestion of Mr. Hogg, 
the editor of London Society, who wished for a 
nom de plume—the more real-sounding the better 
—she took the name of the hero of Zhe Ordeal by 
Paint, John Strange Winter. This book proved 
very successful, as did Regimental Legends, which 
was issued the next year. 

Months of idleness followed, owing to a severe 
attack of malignant diphtheria in the beginning 
of 1883. In the autumn of that year Miss Palm- 
er met her husband, Arthur Stannard, while on a 
visit to his father, Robert Stannard, Esq., of Der- 
went House, Howden, and became engaged to hiin 
in five days. Four months later, February 26, 
1884, they were married, and Mrs. Stannard en- 
thusiastically declares that she has the best hus- 
band and the loveliest little daughter in the 
world, the latter having been born on Christmas- 
day, 1884, and named Audrey Noel in consequence. 

Concerning the most popular of her stories, 
Bootles’ Baby, which, under the title of “ Mignon,” 
introduced her to the American public in Har- 
per’s Bazar, Mrs. Stannard says: “In the Sep- 
tember of '83 [ wrote Bootles’ Buby, but it was 
rejected by several leading magazines to which I 
sent it. In disgust, I threw it aside, and it was 
not until some months after my marriage that 
my husband unearthed it, asked me to read it, 
and insisted on my sending it to the Graphic. I 
think I politely offered to send it to paradise, as 
being a place about as likely for it to find accept 
ance. However, he proved to be right, and in 
August, 84, it was accepted by the Graphic for 
use the following spring. By-the-bye, we were 
coming out of the Gardens at Harrogate with a 
friend one August afternoon, when a groom on 
horseback passed us, leading two other horses 
My husband said, ‘One of those horses has cast 
a shoe,’ whereupon I turned back promptly and 
picked it up. When we reached our lodgings I 
found awaiting me the letter of acceptance from 
the editor of the Graphic. There may be no 
thing in it, but the shoe hangs in my hall at this 
moment,” 





MISS LOUISA JOURNEAUX. 
See illustration on page 417. 


IP\HE late marvellous escape from drowning of 


419 


jumped overboard, then returned, nearly upset- 
ting the boat, threw off his hat and coat, and 
Sprang into the water again, saying that he was 
a good swimmer, and would soon get the oars, 
The boat was in the current, and drifting out to 
Sea at a great pace, Miss Journeaux instantiy 
lost sight of Farne, and soon heard him ery loud- 
ly for help twice or thrice, after which there was 
an awful silence. The poor girl drifted on alone 
through the night. It soon began to rain, and 


she was quickly wet through. The water that 
came into the boat she bailed out with the hat 
which Farne had left behind. Ou Monday the 
day broke fair and the sea was smooth. All day 
she floated on among perilous rocks beneath and 
above the surface, which would have been fatal 
to the frail skiff had there been any sea. In the 
morning she was tantalized by the sight of the 
Southampton steamer going in an opposite dire: 

tion. Night drew on, and she gave herself up 
for lost, and prepared to meet her fate. She had 
nothing to eat or drink, and the weather had not 
been warm enough to dry her clothes, which were 
again drenched on Monday night by suecessive 
showers. She dozed a little now and then for 
the first time during the night Early on ‘Tues- 
day morning she spied a sail slowly approaching 

She signaled with her handkerchief, and after 
many alternations of hope and despair, perceived 
that she was seen. A rope was thrown her as 
the brigantine came alongside the skiff, but she 
was too weak to grasp it, and the ship went on. 


| A boat was soon lowered, which took her off to 
the vessel, which proved to be the Zombola, of 
St. Malo, commanded by Captain Landgren. Here 


every kindness was shown her; she was given 





a state-room, and dry clothes.of the captain’s— 
the only available ones at hand—and which, she 
Says, were more welcome than suitable. For 
twenty-six days she remained on the hospitable 
ship, which went out of its course to land her at 
Jay St. George, Newfoundlan 


, 2800 miles from 


Jersey, where she arrived May 16, and was kindly 


received by the English clergyman and residents 
there. ; 

Meanwhile the unlucky Mr. Farne, being un 
able to return to the boat, with great difficulty 
reached the pier, and caught a chain there, to 





which he was found clinging. He was rescued 
and brought ashore, but his account of the ae- 


cident was disbeli 





l, and he was arrested on 


| the charge of having murdered Miss Journeaux. 
| Search parties were sent out, and the guns of 
| Castle Elizabeth were fired to bring the body of 
the missing girl to the surface. An oar was 
picked up, and reports of all kinds were in cireu- 
lation, witnesses declaring that thev had heard 
cries of “help!” and “ murder! Farne was ex 
amined, but sufficient proof not being had to war 
rant his detention, he was released. The susp 


cion cost him his place at the shop where he was 


employed, and he left Jersey Miss Journeanx 
was given up for dead by her family, and their 
joy at her rescue may well be imagined. 

The picture which we give was taken at New 


foundland, in the same dress in which she was 


cast away, and is an excellent likeness. She is 


described as prepossessing in appearance, with 
an oval face, blue eyes, and golden brown hair. 





ANSWHRS TO CORRKSPONDENTS. 


| IGnoramus.—We do not consider it your duty to 
send a present to the bride under any circumstances 
If you wish to do so, the matter of her not inviting 
you to the wedding, but sending cards to call, would 
necessarily make no difference. Do not send a present 
unless you are on terms of intimacy ou should 
not call until a mouth after marriage, unless bidden to 
} a reception. 

H. E. H.—Address a gentleman as “John Brown, 
Esq.” If yon do not know the first name, you write 
“Mr. Brown.” ‘ 

Mavup.—Your letter is ingenuous and interesting. 
You keep only your fine china, silver, and glass in your 
handsome butler’s pantry with the glass doors, “Pre. 
serves aud pickles belong to the store-room, which 
should be out of sight. You will find all your ques- 
tions answered in Manners and Social Usages. The 
etiquette of the table and proper duties of servants are 
set forth clearly in that manual 

M. G.—Kensington painting is a brush imitation of 





Kensington embroidery, and if you have a knowledge 
of drawing you would certainly be able to acquire its 
methods. We know of no book on the subject you 


mention. 
J. C. B.—Make a piqué dress with a kilt skirt, short 
apron, long back drapery, and either a Norfolk box- 
pleated belted waist or a plain single-breasted basque 
with revers. 
F. E. G.—We do not give addresses in this column 














} Manionetre.—A black canvas redingote, or one of 
*hecked or striped gray aud black wool, is suitable for 
a travelling wrap lor lady Ih mourning. 
A Sussortsen.—Oriental lace 


will trim white surah handsomely 
with a blue dre te 
dressed white kid gloves. The 
any gloves, but he can carry white ¢ 














New York Fashions of Bazar No.17, Vol. XIX. Trim 
with a pinked ruche 

M. H. K.—Grayish-green is a popular color for paint- 
ing wood houses 


| 
Marovenire.—Smooth, small, short bangs are still 
worn by ladies to whom they are becoming, but those 
with a low broad Greek forehead wear the hair drawn 
| bac ried in the middle to show 
20, Vol. XLX., will tell you 
al girls’ dresses, materials, ete. is 
| Get a black or white lace for a dinner dress 
|} made like that illustrated in Bazar No. 14, Vol, XTX. 
| Get thin blue canvas, plain or striped, for a visiting 
| dress. Your silk is handsome, and should be combined 
with jetted net and jet passementerie. 
Susserinen.— Your wool goods are nice enough for a 
mantle made to match a dress made as described in 
| 


f the mater 





or of silk, 





Miss Louisa Journeaux, of the isle of Jersey, oun. — At © Ese-o'clock wee tne anes one 

} Rap ele - . ushers should wear dark gray mixed trousers, white 

is one of those romantic incidents which prove | silk neck-ties with small colored figures, and pearl 

that truth is stranger than fiction. After church | gloves stitched with black. The groom carries his 
on Sunday, the 18th of last April, about eight | 8!oves in bis hands rather than upon them. 

¢ A. E. ¢ Use fawn-colored surah with your brown 


o'clock, on a bright moonlight evening, Miss Jour- 
neaux and her cousin Miss Wiltcher were per- 
suaded by a young man named Jules Farne and 


surah like the sample, and some lace—ceither écru or 
black lace 

J.M. M.—Linen collars and cuffs are worn here with 
wool dresses, expecially those made in English tailor 
fashion, nO matter what may be the preference for 
Freneh dresses. 

Sunsontsen,—Send your curtains to a professional 
scourer, aud have them steamed to cleanse them. 

F. A. N.—Use your flowered wool for a skirt and its 
drapery, and make a surplice basque of plain cream- 
colored nuns’ veiling to wear with it. 

Evanore.—Put the spoon in the saucer, and drink 


toria Pfer, about a quarter of a mile distant. 
The couples went separately in small two-oared 
pleasure-skiffs. On reaching the end of the pier, 
Farne kept on to Elizabeth Castle, about a mile 
from the starting-point, when he turned back, 
and soon after lost an oar. In attempting to re- 





coffee from the cup. Do not carry the cup to your 


| 
his companion to row as far as the end of Vie- | 
| 
} mouth with the spoon in it. 


cover it the other oar slipped from his hand. He 
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LA COMEDIENNE. 


JERE, where the night is changed 
Into a softened glory, 
I see your faces ranged 
Like visions in a story— 


Far as the night from me; 

Though near, since art has bound us 
By a sweet alchemy, 

“While its dream-world les around us: 


A world of dream, yet real, 
Full of old love and svurrow, 
Full of the old ideal 


That poets call to-morrow. 


God’s mercy! we have hearts. 
Ah! there is more than fashion 
In the mere play of parts 
And subtle tricks of passion ; 


Our tears are often—tears, 
Our idle words and seemings 
Sad echoes of dead years, 
Or tires from deeper gleamings. 
GrorGe EpGar MontGomery. 





JULIET’S AWAKING. 
See illustration on double page. 


N the French version of the opera of Romeo 

and Juliet certain liberties have been taken 
with the Shakespearian text, especially in the 
scene in the tomb. Here, according to Shake- 
speare, Romeo kills himself because he thinks 
that Juliet who lies before him is dead, and when 
Juliet awakens she kills herself at the sight of 
the dead body of her husband. The French ver- 
sion, however, introduces a new and interesting 
“situation”: Juliet awakes to find Romeo’s arms 
about her, and to hear him beg the privilege of 
carrying her away “Great heavens! who is 
there ?” asks Juliet, in terror. “ Your husband, 
Juliet, your Romeo,” is the reply. The artist, 
Albert Maignan, has an excellent knowledge of 
thes human figure when swayed by its supreme 
passions, and has handled his subject in a master- 
ly fashion. The combinations of lines and colors 
are admirable, and the conception is imaginative 
in the extreme. M. Maignan received a third- 
class medal in 1874, a second-class medal in 1876, 
a first-class medal in 1879, and the Cross of the 
Legion of Honor in 1883, and is now hors concours. 
Although a pupil of Luminais, he feels the qual- 
ities of Cabanel very keenly, especially his delica- 
ey of touch and of coloration. At the same time 
the work is spontaneous and homogeneous, and 
characterized by breadth and largeness of stvle. 
The intensity of the emotions of Juliet and Romeo 
is reproduced with extraordinary power, but un- 
der an inspiration that is neither common nor 
vulgar. 


Paston Carew, Millionaire and Miser,* 
By E. LYNN LINTON, 
Avtuor or “Tone Srrewart,” “My Love,” 


“Lizzie Lorton or Greyriac,” “ From 
REAMS TO WAKING,” ETO. 





CHAPTER XXIII.—{ Continued.) 
IN THE HANDS OF THE SKILFUL. 


H, that “if”! How those two letters hold 
LX the key of every secret and every doubt! 
How they are the unseen hinges on which turns 
the great door that now divides the truth from 
falsehood! If it should be true! Nothing could 
make it sure but his own experience. Octavia 
Gaysworthy could deceive him, but he could not 
deceive himself. So he sat and pored over those 
messages, seeking ever to go deeper into the heart 
of their meaning, while the husband-hunter, so 
craftily stalking him, sat beneath the cedar-tree, 
conscious and expectant, and her mother caressed 
Yetta, and gave her good counsel, flattered the 
gardener, and got him to promise seeds and cut- 
tings for her own use. 

“T think your father has vanished up the chim- 
ney!” laughed Octavia, when the two came back 
to the lawn—the mother thinking that she had 
given her daughter time enough for the present. 

“ Where is he?” asked Yetta. 

“ What have you done with him, Babs ?” laugh- 
ed Mrs. Gaysworthiv. 

“T am sure I don’t know,” she replied, laugh- 
ing too. “He left me to go into his own room 
about some papers, and I have not seen him 
since.” 

“Perhaps he found some business waiting for 
him,” said Yetta, gently. “He often has a great 
deal to do.” 

“Oannot you call him?” suggested Babs. 
“You know we must go directly, and it looks so 
rude to run away without wishing him good-by.” 

“T never disturb him when he is in his own 
room,” said Yetta, reluctant to deny her guests, 
but at once firm and timid toward her father. 

And with this the two ladies had to be content. 
And as Paston showed no sign of reappearance, 
after as long a delay as was practicable, they had 
to leave, Octavia conscious that she had not ad- 
vanced her affairs in proportion to the trouble 
she had taken with her morning’s work. 

“ He is an old horror!” she repeated to her mo- 
ther, in the confidence of their little pony-chaise, 
which she drove at a smarter pace, and with more 
use of the whip than the fat old white barrel 
liked; “and after he had such lovely messages 
from his father and mother! He might have 
been more grateful to the one who got them for 
him !” 

“ Were you in form, Babs?” asked Mrs. Gays- 
worthy, with the smile she generally put on when 
she spoke of her daughter’s mediumship. 


’ 





* Begun in Hazrer’s Bazar No. 1, Vol. XIX. 





“Splendid!” returned Babs. “That old wretch 
Maurice and the mother came, and gave a very 
nice little message.” 

“And expressed contrition ?” asked Mrs. Gays- 
worthy, demurely. 

“No; they might, and ought. Perhaps they 
will another time,” answered Octavia. 

“Tt would be becoming and right if they did,” 
said the mother. “It would comfort poor Mr. 
Carew too, and be a help to morality all round. 
This was all ?” 

“ All for to-day,” said Octavia. “ The wife was 
there, but didn’t speak. She wasn’t quite strong 
enough to communicate, I suppose. She will get 
better by-and-by.” 

“ Without doubt,” said the mother, as demure- 
ly as before. “I imagine it is difficult for a spirit 
to communicate with a medium who knows no- 
thing whatever of the life-history, not even the 
name by which it was called when on earth.” 

“Very,” said Babs, quite simply. “A little 
knowledge puts the medium at her ease, and 
makes all things run better. | It is like knowing 
a language well—you canvexpress your ideas all 
the better, and are not hampered.” 

“T quite understand that,” said the mother, 
always in the same dry, demure way. “In fact, 
I do not see how you can manage anything, Babs, 
without some kind of previous knowledge, and 
certainly Maurice and that vile woman were safer 
cards to play than this unknown and anonymous 
wife.” 

“ Ah, you darling!” said Babs, with the sweet- 
est kind of pity for cherubic ignorance—ignorance 
which took nothing from the purity of the cherub, 
but simply prevented the fuller and loftier fru- 
ition of knowledge—the difference, sav, between 
the cherubim and the seraphim. “If only von 
could be brought to believe heartily, how much 
happier you would be!” 

“Then there would be two of a trade, Babs,” 
said Mrs. Gaysworthy, with a laugh; “and they 
never agree, you know.” 

“Perhaps we are two of a trade in another 
way,” laughed back Octavia, with a flush that 
struck up through her rouge. 

And her mother did not press for the hidden 
meaning of this dark saying. 

That night Paston tried Planchette again. In 
the dim light of his one candle, while the night- 
jar screamed and the owls hooted, he sat by the 
table like a soul in agony striving for that one 
drop of water which should ease his pain. 
Voiceless prayers filled his heart, and the infi- 
nite longing of love possessed him. The place 
seemed crowded with unseen influences, and it 
was as if he heard the sighs of the separated, 
and felt the breath of the beloved lightly lying 
on his face. In the dim distances radiant eyes, 
impalpable but present, seemed to look at him; 
and the shadows fell as if they were tresses of 
dusky hair. He almost heard the faint passing 
of spiritual beings, and the low whisperings of 
spiritual voices. He was no longer alone. The 
air was alive, and space was peopled; and the 
souls of those he had lost and loved had come 
back from the grave to meet him. A shiver ran 
through him, and his hands shook as they press- 
ed the little instrument with the yearning feel- 
ing of one wishing to impart life into dead mat- 
ter. Suddenly it moved. No longer erratic, un- 
intelligent, out of bounds, it went under his own 
hand rapidly, and as if with intention, till it came 
to the edge of the paper, and was stopped by 
the rougher material of the cloth. Then Paston 
took up the paper, and there, scrawled in trem- 
ulous, misshapen letters, were the words, “ We 
are with you.” 

Here there was no mistake, no deception. 
“We are with you” was written by his own 
hand, his own mediumship; and the doubts he 
might have had of Octavia Gaysworthy were set 
at rest by the success of his own experiment. 

He shook as if in an ague fit, and put his 
hands again on the instrument. 

“Who are you?” he said, in a low whisper. 
His voice would have terrified himself had he 
heard it. “Give me some sign. Tell me, who 
is it?” 

Planchette did not move. His doubt para- 
lyzed his action. He longed for one answer, he 
feared the other; and in the stagnation caused 
by these two opposing forces nothing could be 
done. After a time the little machine began to 
move, in a strangely hesitating, confused, con- 
tradictory way. At last, amid a tangle of scrawls 
and scratches, came two words clearly enough: 
“Your mother.” The idea cast into the mind of 
Paston by Octavia’s message dominated the 
greater desire, and the mechanical action of un- 
conscious cerebration completed the miracle. 

His mother, then, was dead. So he had be- 
lieved, and, truth to say, had hoped. Her exist- 
ence would have been an embarrassment, and he 
had enough on his hands as things were. But 
he was not satisfied with this answer to his prayer. 
It was not his mother with whom he sought 
to hold spiritual converse, nor yet his father. 
It was with the one sole love of his life—his beau- 
tiful fairy wife, Aline. It was from her he hoped 
to get the spiritual balm and comfort of loving 
words, to feel that though dead, she was not lost 
—though out of the range of his bodily vision, 
she was within that of his higher perception. 
And this again was additional proof to him of the 
genui of the ph m. Had he written 
of his own will, he would have written Aline; as 
he wrote under the influence of others, he wrote 
as they directed, and as the truth was. But all 
the time he knew that Aline was there, and that 
one day she would be able to manifest herself. 
It was for the future—always that future which 
is to redress the balance, and make up for the 
short-comings of the present—and meanwhile he 
must content himself with what he could get, and 
satisfy his loiging with the lower till he could 
obtain the higher. 

This much at least was true; death was 
change, not annihilation, nor yet the “solution of 

















continuity” in affection and earthly interests. 
The material accidents of paternity and marriage, 
due to temporary and superficial causes, bound 
the released unsexual soul for all eternity; and 
the heaven which lies beyond his grave is but a 
transcript and a continuance of the mortal life 
which is its beginning. 





CHAPTER XXIV. 
FRIENDLESS AND FALLEN. 


Surverine in a cold, damp, dreary den, called by 
the landlady the back kitchen, but more like a 
dungeon in one of the cruel old strongholds of 
Crusading times than a habitable room of modern 
construction, all that had once been buxom and lux- 
urious Patty Carew fought feebly for life against 
old age and destitution. She had had her day; 
and now the night was upon her. She had poured 
without stint the amassed treasures of her life 
into the limber, well-shaped hands stretched out 
to receive them; and‘‘she had given the brisk 
young teacher of languages a love she had never 
felt for her indolent and easy-going master, nor 
yet for her clever and silently reproachful son. 
She had even forsworn her habitual caution, and 
made him the keeper of her fortunes, the arbiter 
of her destiny. She had kept back nothing; and 
the passion of this mature Cleopatra for her un- 
accredited Anthony was a tragedy to those who 
understood what they saw, yet to herself it was 
a new well-spring of youth and such happiness as 
she had never known, nor even suffered herself 
to dream of. 

He on his side played his sorry part to perfec- 
tion. He robbed her, laughed at her, spent her 
money among painted houris whose summers had 
not ripened them to the point of decay, and the 
frost of whose winters had only braced, not bit- 
ten them; but he was always complaisant, good- 
humored, exuberant when at home; and if his 
business carried him abroad more often than his 
love would have had him go, it was always hon- 
orable business that gave him infinite kudos* 
among well-conditioned folk, for all that the ma- 
terial profit accruing was at the vanishing-point. 
And though he was wont to return home ina 
strangely exhausted state—his work being of a 
killing kind—but then remember the honor of it! 
as he used to remind her when she remonstrated 
out of love, not suspicion—he was never aught 
but a caressing and courteous companion to his 
“chére petite Niniche,” as he called her, his bux- 
om, well-preserved quinquagenarian wife, whom 
he affected to treat as a kind of fairy, though she 
was a good two inches taller than he, and weigh- 
ed a full third more by the weighing chair on the 
South Kensington station. 

This life went on for some years ; and the gold- 
en days of her Indian summers seemed to Patty 
Carew as if they would end only with her life. 
She had but one regret—they had come a little 
late; but after fifty an Indian summer is better 
than none at all, and a brisk young teacher of 
languages, without a stake or a rootlet, was more 
to her taste than that heavy, lethargic, indolent 
old Maurice, with a name as long as history, and 
the finest estate in the county. He had never 
really loved her. She had soon made the truth 
clear to herself. He had taken her more because 
she was like another woman than because she 
was herself; and having taken her, he had kept 
her because it would have been a trouble to have 
exchanged her. But Victor—dear Victor—loved 
her; and she loved him; ah, merciful Heaven, 
how much! Also it was pleasant to her to 
“regulate herself” with society, and to have her 
marriage lines in her hand when death should 
carry her from this world to the next. She had 
a superstitious kind of notion that she would do 
better in a future state if she had been recognized 
by the social law in this, and that the power of 
Doctors’ Commons extended beyond the office of 
the Registrar-General. 

So the time flew on golden wings and in de- 
ceitful bliss, and a false fair smiling joy, behind 
whose radiant mask hid sorrow and a lie, stood 
beside the gate of that flowery land, which was 
no more real than the Indian maza, or the spells 
cast behind him by the hunted rabbit of the Al- 
gonquins. All, however, was peace, all was sun- 
shine and clear content, when one day there was 
brought to Madame Richard a mustard-coiored 
envelop, wherein was written the Word of Might 
by which the whole enchantment was dispelled. 
Her husband had deserted her, and she was once 
more alone. And more than this—she was pen- 
niless. He had eaten up to the last available 
farthing, keeping only enough for his own im- 
mediate exigencies. And the future oven where- 
in his chére petite Niniche was to find her mea- 
gre crusts neither troubled his conscience nor 
ranked in any way as his affair. In the accounts 
between them, he felt that they were quits. 

Que diable, he said, both to himself and the 
painted houri who had agreed to share his slip- 
pery fortunes, what more could an old woman 
want? He had given her his youth, his name, 
his unruffled amiability, and all her happiness— 
and she had given him her money. It was guid 
pro quo, and of the two she had come the best 
off. In any case, it was over now. The omelet 
had been made and eaten, who was going to be 
fool enough to regret the broken eggs ? 

So he reasoned, his limber fingers playing airily 
as he talked and ticked off the items at the joints, 
and the two passed over the blue waters to the 
hospitable West, where they graduated in those 
schools of vice and crime which end at last in 
the solitary cell and warders in the corridor. 

For a moment Patty bent under the blow ; then 
the indomitable courage, the inflexible will, she 
had inherited from her father came to her aid, 
and she set her face to the hideous task of find- 
ing out how things really stood, and making the 
best of what she could not mend. She found out 
that she was absolutely ruined, and that she must 
work if she wished to live, and objected to starve. 








So far this was useful to her. It prevented the 
brooding which leads from despair to lethargy. 
She could not indulge hersélf in the luxury of 
sorrow. She had to put out her energies to ob- 
tain the gross material things of life, and to do 
rather than think. She found a situation as 
house-keeper in a tradesman’s family, where her 
pseudo-gentility gained her consideration, doubled 
with suspicion; but as her conduct was at the 
first exemplary, her rather lame story was taken 
as if set on two straight legs; and all would-have 
gone well to the end had not the gin bottle lurch- 
ed in between, 

How she lived at all in these later times was a 
mystery even to herself. Were not the poor so 
good to the poor, there would be many a death 
from starvation which now is averted by another 
voluntarily sharing that ragged fringe of famine ; 
and so it was with this poor old wreck of the 
former handsome, well-to-do Creature—so luxu- 
riously held by her entertainer. Somehow, among 
them all—thieves, and more than soiled, foully 
plucked and dirty birds of every description— 
Madame Richard was not left to starve, and was 
charitably helped to drink ; and in the midst of 
her degradation and theirs they never forgot that 
she was a real lady, who,if she had her rights, 
would now be driving in her own carriage, with 
a coronet on her head. Fancy does as well as 
fact, all the world over; and more than one kind 
of shadow takes the semblance of a substance. 

Patty knew nothing of her son. In the first 
young days of her delusive happiness with the 
adventurer of whom she made her hero she had 
shaken herself free of him. She had the miser’s 
fear lest he should come and see her wealth, and 
trouble her possessions. Her thirty-year-old son 
would have accused her of those fifty odd years 
which she had boiled down to forty, and she 
searcely desired to present him to a father-in- 
law who was five years his junior. Hence all 
communication between them came abruptly to 
aclose,and she had lost sight of him since her 
marriage, as he of her. She knew nothing of his 
fortunes, nor of his return to Beaton Brows, nor 
yet whether he was rich or poor, nor even wheth- 
er he was alive or dead. Now she would have 
been glad to recover the lost trace. Though no 
Jaw could compel a son to support his unmarried 
mother, she had a faint kind of trust in natural 
instinct, and a far greater in the fear of ex- 
posure. She felt very sure that Paston had not 
gone about the world with his legal designation 
pinned to his breast; and she felt also very sure 
that outside such phenomenal ill-luck as would 
grind any man to powder, he would be well off, 
and with enough and to spare for her. But 
how to find him? She thought of this night 
and day when she was sober, and she raved of 
it when she was drunk. The whole ragged crew 
of thieves and dirty birds by which she was sur- 
rounded knew her son’s name and hypothetical 
riches as well as they knew their own; and their 
imaginations warmed over the idea of a possible 
general sharing and rare riot over an impartial 
and exhaustive loot. But it was a Barmecide’s 
feast all round, and the moment of “la curée” 
never came. 

Then Patty wrote to Jim Sherwood—telling 
him so much of her life as she cared should be 
known, and asking news of the neighborhood. 
Though Jim had been fathoms deep below her 
in the olden times, and though, to do her justice, 
she had been feminine loyalty in person to her 
phlegmatic master, she had seen clearly enough 
the love which had burned in the game-keeper’s 
heart like a fire covered down by ashes, the dull 
and dreary light of which had rather darkened 
than enlightened his life. Women see these 
things as quickly as birds see the berries on the 
bushes, or as bees find the honey in the flowers ; 
and Patty had been perfectly aware of what she 
had never acknowledged by look nor sign. Hence 
it was that she elected now to write to Jim, her 
ancient servant and humble admirer, hoping to 
find some way of utilizing past emotions—forced 
by hunger to abandon pride. 

(ro BK OONTINUED.) 





THE WOODLANDERS.* 


By THOMAS HARDY, 


Avtnor or “ A Laoptoran,” “ Far prom tur Mapping 
Crown,” “Tus Mayor or Castersemper,” ero, 


CHAPTER VI. 


N EANWHILE Winterborne and Grace Mel- 
bury had also undergone their lit le experi- 
ences of the same homeward journey. ‘ 

As he drove off with her out of the town th 
glances of people fell upon them, the younger 
thinking that Mr. Winterborne was in a pleasant 
place, and wondering in what relation he stood 
toward her. Winterborne himself was uncon- 
scious of this. Occupied solely with the idea of 
having her in charge, he did not notice much 
with outward eye, neither observing how she was 
dressed, nor the effect of the picture they together 
composed in the landscape. 

Their conversation was in briefest phrase for 
some time, Grace being somewhat disconcerted 
through not having understood till they were 
about to start that Giles was to be her sole con- 
ductor, in place of her father. When they were 
in the open country he spoke. 

“ Don’t Brownley’s fatm-buildings look strange 
to you now they have been moved bodily from 
the hollow where the old ones stood to the top 
of the hill?” 

She admitted that they did, though she should 
not have seen any difference in them if he had 
not pointed it out. 

“They had a good crop of bitter-sweets ; they 
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couldn’t grind them all” (nodding toward an 
orchard where some heaps of apples had been 
left lying ever since the ingathering). 

Shesaid “ Yes,” but looking at another orchard. 

“Why, you are looking at John-apple trees! 
You know bitter-sweets—you used to well 
enough ?” ee 5 

“] am afraid I have forgotten, and it is getting 
too dark to distinguish.” 

Winterborne did not continue. It seemed as 
if the knowledge and interests which had for- 
merly moved Grace’s mind had quite died away 
from her. He wondered whether the special at- 
tributes of his image in the past had evaporated 
like these other things. 

However that might be, the fact at present was 
merely this, that where he was seeing John-ap- 
ples and farm-buildings she was beholding a far 
remoter scene—a scene no less innocent and sim- 
ple, indeed, but much contrasting, a broad lawn 
in the fashionable suburb of a fast city, the ever- 
green leaves shining in the evening sun, amid 
which bounding girls, gracefully clad in artistic 
arrangements of blue, brown, red, black, and 
white, were playing at games, with laughter and 
chat, in all the pride of life, the notes of piano 
aid harp trembling in the air from the open win- 
dows adjoining. Moreover, they were girls—and 
this was a fact which Grace Melbury’s delicate 
femininity could not lose sight of —whose parents 
Giles would have addressed with a deferential 
Sir or Madam. Beside this visioned scene the 
homely farmsteads did not quite hold their own 
from her present twenty-year point of survey. 
For all his woodland sequestration Giles knew 
the primitive simplicity of the subject he had 
started, and now sounded a deeper note. 

“T'was very odd what we said to each other 
years ago; I often think of it. I mean our saying 
that if we still liked each other when you were 
twenty and I twenty-five, we’d—” 

“It was child’s tattle.” 

“H’m ?” said Giles, suddenly. 

“J mean we were young,” said she, more con- 
siderately. That gruff manner of his in making 
inquiries reminded her that he was unaltered in 
much, 

“Yes....1 beg your pardon, Miss Melbury; 
your father sen¢ me to meet you to-day.” 

“ «1 know it, and I am glad of it.” 

He seemed satisfied with her tone, and went 

on: “ At that time you were sitting beside me at 
the back of your father’s covered car, when we 
were coming home from gypsying, all the party 
being squeezed in together as tight as sheep in 
an auction-pen. It got darker and darker, and I 
said—I forget the exact words—but I put my 
arm round your waist, and there you let it stay 
till your father, sitting in front, suddenly stopped 
telling his story to Farmer Bollen, to light bis 
pipe. The flash shone into the car, and showed 
us all up distinctly; my arm flew from your 
waist like lightning; yet not so quickly but that 
some of ’em had seen, and laughed at us. Yet 
your father, to our amazement, instead of being 
angry, was mild ‘as milk, and seemed quite 
pleased. Have you forgot all that, or haven't 
you?” 
” She owned that she remembered it very well, 
now that he mentioned the circumstances. “ But 
goodness! I must have been in short frocks,” she 
said. 

“Come, now, Miss Melbury, that won’t do! 
Short frocks, indeed! You kuow better as well 
re Pag 

Grace thereupon declared that she would not 
argue with an old friend she valued so highly as 
she valued him, saying the words with the easy 
elusiveness that will be polite at all costs, It 
might possibly be true, she added, that she was 
getting on in girlhood when that event took 
place; but if it were so, then she was virtually 
no less than an old woman now, so far did the 
time seem removed from her present. “Do you 
ever look at things philosophically instead of per- 
sonally ?” she asked. 

“T can’t say that I do,” answered Giles, his 
eyes lingering far ahead upon a dark spot, which 
proved to be a brougham. 

“I think you may sometimes with advantage,” 
said she. ‘ Look at yourself as a pitcher drift- 
ing on the stream with other pitchers, and con- 
sider what contrivances are most desirable for 
avoiding cracks in general, and not only for sav- 
ing your poor one. Shall I tell you all about 
Bath or Cheltenham, or places on the Continent 
that I visited last summer ?” 

“ With all my heart.” 

She then described places:and persons in such 
terms as might have been used for that purpose 
by any woman to any man within the four seas, 
so entirely absent from that description was 
everything specially appertaining to her own ex- 
istence. When she had done she said, gayly, 
“ Now do you tell me in return what has happen- 
ed in Hintock since I have been away.” 

“Anything to keep the conversation away 
from her and me,” said Giles within him. 

It was true cultivation had so far advanced in 
the soil of Miss Melbury’s mind as to lead her to 
talk by rote of anything save of that she knew 
well and had the greatest interest in developing 
—that is to say, herself. 

He had not proceeded far with his somewhat 
bald narration when they drew near the carriage 
that had been preceding them for some time. 
Miss Melbury inquired if he knew whose carriage 
it was, 

Winterborne, although he had seen it, had not 
taken it into account. On examination he said 
it was Mrs. Charmond’s. 

Grace watched the vehicle and its easy roll, 
and seemed to feel more nearly akin to it than 
to the one she was in. 

“Pooh! we can polish off the mileage as well 
as they, come to that,” said Winterborne, reading 
her mind; and rising to emulation at what it be- 
spoke, he whipped on the horse. This it was 
which had breveht the nose of Mr. Mclbury’s old 





gray close to the back of Mrs. Charmond’s much- 
eclipsing vehicle. 

“There’s Marty South sitting up with the 
coachman,” said he, discerning her by her dress, 

“ Ah, poor Marty! I must ask her to come to 
see me this very evening. How does she happen 
to be riding there?” 

“I don’t know. It is very singular.” 

Thus these people with converging destinies 
went along the road together, till Winterborne, 
leaving the track of the carriage, turned into 
Little Hintock, where almost the first house was 
the timber-merchant’s. Pencils of dancing light 
streamed out of the windows sufficiently to show 
the white laurestinus flowers, and glance over the 
polished leaves of laurel. The interior of the 
rooms could be seen distinctly, warmed up by the 
fire flames, which in the parlor were reflected 
from the glass of the pictures and book-case, and 
in the kitchen from the utensils and ware. 

“Let us look at the dear place for a moment 
before we call them,” she said. 

In the kitchen, dinner was preparing; for 
though Melbury dined at one o’clock at other 
times, to-day the meal had been kept back for 
Grace. A rickety old spit was in motion, its end 
being fixed in the fire-dog, and the whole kept 
going by means of a cord conveyed over pulleys 
along the ceiling to a large stone suspended in a 
corner of the room. Old Grammer Oliver came 
and wound it up with a rattle like that of a mill. 

In the parlor, a large shade of Mrs. Melbury’s 
head fell on the wall and ceiling ; but before the 
girl had regarded this room many moments their 
presence was discovered, and her father and step- 
mother came out to welcome her. 

The character of the Melbury family was of that 
kind which evinces some shyness in showing 
strong emotion among each other; a trait fre- 
quent in rural households, and one which stands 
in curiously inverse relation to most of the pecul- 
iarities distinguishing villagers from the people 
of towns, Thus hiding their warmer feelings 
under commonplace talk all round, Grace’s re- 
ception produced no extraordinary demonstrations. 
But that more was felt than was enacted appear- 
ed from the fact that her father, in taking her 
in-doors, quite forgot the presence of Giles without, 
as did also Grace herself. He said nothing; but 
took the gig round-to the yard, and called out 
from the spar-house the man who particularly at- 
tended to these matters when there was no con- 
versation to draw him off among the copse-work- 
ers inside. Winterborne then returned to the 
door with the intention of entering the house. 

The family had gone into the parlor, and were 
still absorbed in themselves. The fire was, as 
before, the only light, and it irradiated Grace’s 
face and hands so as to make them look won- 
drously smooth and fair beside those of the two 
elders ; shining also through the loose hair about 
her temples as sunlight through a brake. Her 
father was surveying her in a dazed conjecture, 
so much had she developed and progressed in 
manner and stature since he last had set eyes on 
her. 

Observing these things, Winterborne remained 
dubious by the door, mechanically tracing with 
his fingers certain time-worn letters carved in the 
jambs—initials of by-gone generations of house- 
holders who had lived and died there. 

No, he declared to himself, he would not enter 
and join the family; they had forgotten him, and 
it was enough for to-day that he had brought her 
home. Still, he was a little surprised that her 
father’s eagerness to send him for Grace should 
have resulted in such an anti-climax as this. 

He walked softly away into the lane toward 
his own house, looking back when he reached the 
turning, from which he could get a last glimpse 
of the timber-merchant’s roof. He hazarded 
guesses as to what Grace was saying just at that 
moment, and murmured, with some self-derision, 
“nothing about me!” He looked also in the 
other direction, and saw against the sky the 
thatched hip and solitary chimney of Marty’s 
cottage, and thought of her too, struggling brave- 
ly along under that humble shelter, among her 
spar-gads, and pots, and skimmers. 

At the timber-merchant’s, in the mean time, the 
conversation flowed; and, as Giles Winterborne 
had rightly enough deemed, on subjects in which 
he had no share. Among the excluding matters 
there was, for one, the effect upon Mr. Melbury 
of the womanly mien and manners of his daugh- 
ter, which took him so much unawares that, 
though it did not make him absolutely forget the 
existence of her conductor homeward, thrust 
Giles’s image back into quite the obscurest cellar- 
age of his brain. 

Another was his interview with Mrs. Clar- 
mond’s agent that morning, at which the lady 
herself had been present for a few minutes. 
Melbury had purchased some standing timber 
from her a long time before, and now that the 
date had come for felling it he was left to pursue 
almost his own course. This was what the 
household were actually talking of during Giles’s 
cogitation without; and Melbury’s satisfaction 
with the clear atmosphere that had arisen be- 
tween himself and the deity of the groves which 
inclosed his residence was the cause of a coun- 
terbalancing mistiness ont he side toward Win- 
terborne. 

“So thoroughly does she trust me,” said Mel- 
bury, “that I might fell, top, or lop, on my own 
judgment, any stick o’ timber whatever in her 
wood, and fix the price o’t, and settle the matter. 
But name it all, 1 wouldn’t do such a thing. 
However, it may be useful to have this good 
understanding with her....1 wish she took 
more interest in the place, and staid here all 
the year round.” 

“Tam afraid ‘tis not her regard for you, but 
her dislike of Hintock, that makes her so easy 
about the trees,” said Mrs. Melbury. 

When dinner was over, Grace took a candle 
and began to ramble pleasurably through the 
rooms of her old home, from which she had 





latterly become wellnigh an alien. Each nook 
and each object revived a memory, and simulta- 
neously modified it. The chambers seemed lower 
than they had appeared on any previous occasion 
of her return, the surfaces of both walls and ceil- 
ings standing in such relations to the eye that it 
could not avoid taking microscopic note of their 
irregularities and old fashion. Her own bedroom 
wore at once a look more familiar than when she 
had left it, and yet a face estranged. The world 
of little things therein gazed at her in helpless 
stationariness, as though they had tried and been 
unable to make any progress without her presence. 
Over the place where her candle had been accus- 
tomed to stand, when she had used to read in bed 
till the midnight hour, there was still the brown 
spot of smoke. She did not know that her father 
had taken especial care to keep it from being 
cleaned off. 

Having concluded her perambulation of this 
now uselessly commodious.edifice, Grace began to 
feel that she had come a long journey since the 
morning; and when her father nad been up him- 
self, as well as his wife, to see that her room was 
comfortable and the fire burning, she prepared to 
retire for the night. No sooner, however, was 
she in bed than her momentary sleepiness took 
itself off, and she wished she had staid up long- 
er, She amused herself by listening to the old 
familiar noises that she could hear to be still go- 
ing on down-stairs, and by looking toward the 
window as she lay. The blind had been drawn 
up, as she used to have it when a girl, and she 
could just discern the dim tree-tops against the 
sky on the neighboring hill. Beneath this meet- 
ing-line of light and shade nothing was visible 
save one solitary point of light, which blinked as 
the tree twigs waved to and fro before its beams. 
From its position it seemed to radiate from the 
window of a house on the hill-side. The house 
had been empty when she was last at home, and 
she wondered who inhabited the place now. 

Her conjectures, however, were not intently 
carried on, and she was watching the light quite 
idly, when it gradually changed color, and at 
length shone blue as sapphire. Thus it remained 
several minutes, and then it passed through violet 
to red. 

Her curiosity was so widely awakened by the 
phenomenon that she sat up in bed, and stared 
steadily at the shine. An appearance of this 
sort, sufficient to excite attention anywhere, was 
no less than a marvel in Hintock, as Grace had 
known the hamlet. Almost every diurnal and 
nocturnal effect in that woodland place had hith- 
erto been the direct result of the regular terres- 
trial roll which produced the season’s changes ; 
but here was something dissociated from these 
normal sequences, and foreign to local habit and 
knowledge. 

It was about this moment that Grace heard the 
household below preparing to retire, the most 
emphatic noise in the proceeding being that of 
her father bolting the doors. Then the stairs 
creaked, and her father and mother passed her 
chamber. The last to come was Grammer 
Oliver. 

Grace slid out of bed, ran across the room, and 
lifting the latch, said, “ I am not asleep, Grammer. 
Come in and talk to me.” 

Before the old woman had entered, Grace was 
again under the bedclothes. Grammer set down 
her candlestick, and seated herself on the edge of 
Miss Melbury’s coverlet. 

“T want you to tell me what light that is I see 
on the hill-side,” said Grace. 

Mrs. Oliver looked across. 
said, “is from the doctor’s. He’s often doing 
things of that sort. Perhaps you don’t know 
that we’ve a doctor living here now—Mr. Fitz- 
piers by name ?” 

Grace admitted that she had not heard of him. 

““ Well, then, miss, he’s come here to get up a 
practice. I know him very well, through going 
there to help ’em scrub sometimes, which your 
father said I might do if I wanted to in my spare 
time. Being a bachelor-man he’ve only a lad in 
the house. Oh yes, I know him very well. 
Sometimes he’ll talk to me as if I were his own 
mother.” 

“ Indeed.” 

“Yes. ‘Grammer,’ he said one day, when I 
asked him why he came here where there’s hard- 
ly anybody living, ‘I'll tell you why I came here. 
I took a map, and I marked on it where Dr. 
Jones’s practice ends to the north of this district, 
and where Mr. Taylor’s ends on the south, and 
little Jimmy Green’s on the east, and somebody 
else’s to the west. Then I took a pair of com- 
passes, and found the exact middle of the country 
that was left between these bounds, and that 
middle was Little Hintock; so here I am.’.... 
But, Lord, there: poor young man !” 

“Why ?” 

“He said, ‘Grammer Oliver, I’ve been here 
three months, and although there are a good 
many people in the Hintocks and the villages 
round, and a scattered practice is often a very 
good one, I don’t seem to get many patients. 
And there’s no society at all; and I’m pretty 
near melancholy mad,’ he said, with a great yawn. 
‘T should be quite if it were not for my books, 
and my lab—laboratory, and what not. Gram- 
mer, I was made for higher things.’ And then 
he’d yawn and yawn again.” 

“Was he really made for higher things, do you 
think? I mean, is he clever?” 

“Well, no. How can he be clever? He may 
be able to jine up a broken man or woman after 
a fashion, and put his finger upon an ache if you 
tell him nearly where ’tis; but these young men 
—they should live to my time of life, and then 
they'd see how clever they were at five-and-twen- 
ty! And yet he’s a projick, a real projick, and 
says the oddest of rozums. ‘Ah, Grammer,’ he 
said at another time, ‘let me tell you that Every- 
thing is Nothing. There’s only Me and Not Me 
in the whole world.’ And he told me that no 
man’s hands could he'p what they did, any more 
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than the hands of a clock.... Yes, he’s a man 
of strange meditations, and his eyes seem to see 
as far as the north star.” 

“ He will soon go away, no doubt.” 

“T don’t think so.” Grace did not say “ Why 2” 
and Grammer hesitated. At last she went on: 
“Don’t tell your father or mother, miss, if I let 
you know a secret.” 

Grace gave the required promise. 

“ Well, he talks of buying me; so he won't go 
away just yet.” 

“ Buying you—how ?” 

“ Not my soul—my body, when I’m dead. One 
day when I was there cleaning, he said, ‘Gram- 
mer, you’ve a large brain—a very large organ of 
brain,’ he said. ‘A woman’s is usually four 
ounces less than a man’s; but yours is man’s 
size.’ Well, then—hee! hee!—after he'd flat- 
tered me a bit like that, he said he’d give me 
ten pounds to have me as a natomy after my 
death. Well, knowing I'd no chick nor chiel left, 
and nobody with any interest in me, I thought, 
faith, if I can be of any use to my fellow-crea- 
tures after I’m gone they are welcome to my ser- 
vices; so I said I'd think it over, and would 
most likely agree and take the ten pounds. 
Now this is a secret, miss, between us.two. The 
money would be very useful to me; and I see 
no harm in it.” 

“Of course there’s no harm. But oh, Gram- 
mer—how can you think to do it! I wish you 
hadn’t told me.” 

“T wish I hadn’t—if you don’t like to know it, 
miss. But you needn’t mind. Lord—hee! hee !— 
I shall keep him waiting many a year yet, bless 
ye!” 

“T hope you will, I am sure.” 

The girl thereupon fell into such deep reflec- 
tion that conversation languished, and Grammer 
Oliver taking her candle wished Miss Melbury 
good-night. The latter’s eyes rested on the dis- 
tant glimmer, around which she allowed her rea- 
soning fancy to play in vague eddies that shaped 
the doings of the philosopher behind that light 
on the lines of intelligence just received. It was 
strange to her to come back from the world to 
Little Hintock and find in one of its nooks, like 
a tropical plant in a hedge-row, a nucleus of ad- 
vanced ideas and practices which had nothing in 
common with the life around. Chemical experi- 
ments, anatomical projects, and metaplivsical con- 
ceptions had found a strange home here. 

Thus she remained thinking, the imagined pur 
suits of the man behind the light intermingling 
with conjectural sketches of his personality, till 
her eyes fell together with their own heaviness, 
and she slept. 

([T0 BE CONTINUED. ] 





Jet Trimming for Dresses and 
Wrappings. 
See illustration on page 424. 

Ts band trimming is an open canvas galloon, 
in which a floral pattern is woven with small jet 
beads. The edges are studded with large cut jet 
beads. 





Yachting, Tennis, and Sea-side Suits. 
See illustration on page 425, 

Fic. 1.—This yachting suit is of white flan- 
nelette, trimmed with blue mohair braid and 
embroidered anchors. The corsage is a plain 
short postilion worn under a jaunty sailor jacket. 
The skirt has a wide box pleat in front, bordered 
with blue braid and narrower box pleats behind, 
with the pleats between deeply folded. Short 
apron drapery. White yachting cap of the dress 
goods with band of the blue braid. 

Fig. 2.—This dark blue serge gown for the 
sea-side has white revers and white mohair braid 
trimming. The long slender corsage has a sin- 
gle white revers turned back to disclose a Breton 
vest with white braid in pointed clusters. A 
similar arrangement of braid is down the front 
of the skirt, also disclosed by a single revers of 
white wool. The opposite side is flatly pleated, 
and has a looped panel showing white facing and 
blue buttons. Looped back drapery. Diagonal 
rows of braid around the foot of the lower skirt. 

Fig. 3.—This graceful gown is of dark blue 
wool canvas with pleated side panel and soft vest 
of white wool. The blue basque meets on the bust, 
and is fastened by a white and blue cord brande- 
bourg over the white wool vest. White revers 
and cuffs striped with blue braid, and a border of 
the same trims the skirt. Cable cords of blue 
and white are draped on the tablier. Sailor hat 
of dark blue straw with rosette of blue and white 
ribbon. Blue silk parasol. 

Fig. 4.—This tennis gown is of white twilled 
wool trimmed with striped wool showing pink, 
pale blue, and white stripes, cut bias. The skirt 
is in triple box pleats without drapery, and sim- 
ply bordered. The postilion basque is of white 
jersey cloth, soft and elastic, with a gathered vest, 
and revers, collars, and cuffs of the striped wool. 
The sailor hat has the 
trimming. 

Fig. 5.—This gay little yachting gown is of 
white wool, with bright scarlet revers, sailor col- 
lar,and cap. The soft vest is of white and sear- 
let wool stripes, also the standing collar. The 
jacket-basque opens above and below the bust. 
The skirt is in kilt pleats all around, and the short 
apron drapery has revers of red serge trimmed 
with white mohair braid in parallel rows. 

Fig. 6.—This elaborate costume for yachting 
is a combinatien of blue Isle of Wight serge with 
the same material of white striped with blue. 
The basque and side panels are dark blue, the 
revers are plain white serge braided with blue 
and gold, while the vest, apron, and skirt. are of 
striped serge. Gilt buttons, also gilt cord on the 
blue cap. 

We are indebted to the courtesy of the Messrs. 
Redfern for these tastcful costumes. 
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. EmpromerkD Monogram. Fig. 1.—Emprowerrep Smoxine-Car. 
Kwrrrine Bart Hovper wits Pixcusuion. Empromerep Monocram.—S. R. , (See Fig. 2.) 
Embroidered Smoking-Cap.—Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tuts cap is of navy blue velvet, embroidered with pale blue silk and gold 
thread. A piece six inches in diameter forms the crown, and for the side a 
strip five inches and a half deep and wide enough to fit around the head is re- 
quired. The design for the embroidery, which is shown in full size in Fig. 2; 
is a simple but effective diaper pattern, composed of small clover leaves at the 


bordered with stitched lines in red silk at all the edges. The draped skirt is 
looped on the front with red moiré bows, which are tipped with long bead gre- 
lots; the back is hung straight in broad deep folds. Where the drapery is 
lifted a narrow foot-pleating is displayed. The demi-polonaise has loose open 
jacket fronts, and has the back forms prolonged to form drapery, the left side 


Fig. 2.—Sumwer Camen’s-nair Dress. 
Bacx.—[See Fig. 1.] 


"o.4 


Beap Dog-Cotiar. 


Beapep Rippon anp Lace Mantis. Woot anp Sick Mantis. 


centre of squares formed by intersecting lines. The lines are 
worked in chain stitch and the leaves in satin stitch with silk, 
the leaves being veined with lines of gold thread. The cap is 
lined with quilted silk. 


Beaded Ribbon and Lace Mantle. 

Tur pleated back and the festooned scarf fronts of this short 
summer mantle are of Chantilly piece lace, the sides and sleeve 
forms being composed of bands of grenadine ribbon, which are 
edged with spun silk beads, and studded with jet drops. The 
fronts have 
repped silk re- 
vers, and a band 
of the same silk 
is in the sleeve 
forms. The pleat- 
ed postilion is 
made of wide 
Chantilly —_trim- 
ming lace. 


Wool and Silk 
Mantle. 

Tuis short man- 
tle is of écru 
bourette cloth, 
with collar, cuffs, 
and pleated scarf 
fronts of écru 
silk. Alltheedges 
are studded with 
rosary beads, and 
the fronts are 
trimmed with or- 
naments of larger 
beads. 


forming a long point, and the right side a shorter to hang upon it 
A full vest of red India crape is in the open front, confined by a 
moité belt at the waist. The collar and cuffs are also of red mviré. 


Knitting Pall Holder with Pincushion. 

Tue cylindrical Lox which forms this holder is covered on the 
side with a band of écru Holbein linen, decorated with a design in 
cross stitch embroidery in colored silks, The lid is cushioned with 
satin, which is 
embroidered in 
small sprays. A 
ribbon ruche is 
set around the 
edges. 


Bead Dog- 
Collar. 


TINTED rosary 
beads of a color 
to match the 
dress with which 
it is worn, or jet 
beads with a 
black dress, are 
used for this col- 
lar. The straight 
dog-collar of rib- 
bon is arranged 
to hook at the 
back, and is 
studded with 
large beads. A 
net - work of 
smaller beads 
hangs from its 
lower edge, form- 
ing a point at 
the middle of 
the front and ter- 
minating in pen- 
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Summer Cam- 
el’s-hair Dress. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tuts costume is 
of navy blue sum- 
Jet Truman vor Dresses ann Wararrixes. mer camel’s-hair, Fig. 1.—Scmwer Camet’s-nair Dress.—Frontr.—[See Fig. 2.] larger beads. Cap, Fig. 1. 
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THE HORSFORD ALMANAC AND COOK-BOOK 
mailed free on application to the Rumford Chemical 
Works, Providence, R. L—{ Adv.) 





“Scumwer Saunrerincs py tHe B. & L.” and 
“Winnipesaukee and About There,” two il- 
lustrated books of travel, descriptive of the 
Summer of the White and Franconia 
Mountains and the Lake and Hill country of 
New Hampshire and Vermont, with hotel lists, 
tours, time-tables, maps, ete., will be mailed free 
on receipt of six cents in stamps for each book 
to pay postage, on application to Luctus Turrie, 
General Passenger Agent, Boston and Lowell 


R. R., Boston, Mass, —| Adv. | 


resorts 





PROF. DOREMUS ON TOILET SOAPS: 

** You have demonstrated that a Perrxor.y pure soap 
may be made, I, therefore, cordially commend to ladies 
and to the community in general the employment of 

our pure‘ La Belle’ toilet soap over any adulterated 
article,” 
Cuas. 8. Hieerns’ “La Bette” Bovgvet Tomer Soar 
Being made from choicest stock, with a large percent- 
age of Givorntne, is specially adapted for Toilet, Bath, 
and Infante.—{ Adv.) 





ADVERTISEMEN'LS 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low- test, short-weight, alum or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans, 


Rovat Baxtne Pov WDER t Co., , 106 Wall Street, N. Y. 





A predigested, non-irritating, easily assimilated food, 
recommended by hundreds of physicians, nurses, and 
mothers as the best of all prepared foods. It soothes, 
corrects, and nourishes even in the worst cases, IN- 
FANTS thrive as when on mother’s milk. INVALIDS 
relish it. 

Sold by druggists. Threesizes: 25 cts., 50 cts., $1.00. 
Send for circulars and testimonials. 

Ww ELLS, RICH ARDSON & OC 0. 


HOW CAS LADIES 


, Burlington, Vt. 


WEAR 


Such ngly, nnbe- 
coming, wiggy- 
looking pieces 
for their hair as 
they do, when, for 
the sume expense, 
they can get 
Ww. aves and Front 
yieces particularly 
adapted to the style of 
every lady, and which 
are the correct Fashion, s0 
natural aud perfect, always 
in order? No dressing re 
7 quired. Twenty different 
varieties to select from. Send 
for my Descriptive Catalogue ; 
it is the finest work on fashion- 
able hair -dressing ever pub- 
lished. Sent free. 
My Palm Kosmeo pre- 
vents wrinkles, rough skin, and 
pimples. Is superb, and without 
a rival. Price, 81.00 a Box— 
imailable. 

Kosmeo Poudre, warranted 
the best Powder in use, perfectly 
harmiess. Price, 50¢e. a box— 
mailable. 

Turkish Rose Leaves, 
Indelible Tint for Face and Lips, 
exquisite in color, fine as the blush on the peach, 
50c. and $1.00 a Bottle—not mailable. 

Auburnine, for changing any color Hair to 
the now fashionable Auburn, $2.00 a Bottle—not 
mailable. 

Fiaid @0Or,or Golden Fluid, for blond- 
ng Hair. Price, $1.00 a Bottle—not mailable. 

rices moderate as before removal from E. 14th St. 
MES. Cc. FHOMPSON, 240 5th | Ave., N.Y. 








Trompson Wave. 
Side View. 
(Patented Feb. 6, 1877.) 


TO THE LADIES. 


“T am of the opinion that 
no exercise for women has 
ever been discovered that is 
to them so really useful. 
Young and middle-aged |a- 
dies can learn to ride tie tri- 
cycle with the greatest facil- 
ity, and they become excel- 
lently ekilful.”"—B. W. Rich- 
ardson, M.D., F.R.S. 

Send for Tilustrated Cata- 
logue of Columbia Bicycles 
and | Tricyles. THE rurk MFG, ©0., Boston, Mass. 

9 IMPROVED ROOT BEER. 
Packages, 25 cts. Makes 5 gallons 

of a delicious, sparkling, and wholesome beverage. Sold 
all dru; 8, OF sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 

EH 48 N. Delaware Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


































GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER'S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
coa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
eal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
| admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass, 
L. SHAW’S 


HAIR AND BEAUTIFYING BAZAR, 
54 West 14th St., 3 doors from 6th Ave. 


All hair 
novelties in 
sale prices. 

MY GRAY HAIR DEPOT 
is known as-the largest, finest, and most reliable; and, 
as to prices, I cannot be undersold. Gray hair war- 
ranted genuine or money refunded. 

HAIR CUTTING AND CURLING on the premises 
by best French artists. Hair-dyeing and shampooing a 
specialty. Front Pieces dressed w hile you wait, 25 cents. 

Goods sent C.0.D., with privilege of exam- 
ination. Send for catalogue. 





rons — Switches, Wigs, Toupées, latest 
rout Pieces—positively retailed at whole- 








Barbour’s Flax Thread 





LADIES 


Fond of Crochet Work may make a beautiful Lace 
for Curtain or other Trimming from 


BARBOUR'S No. 10 SHOE THREAD. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 
NEW Youu. 


YELLOWSTONE PARK. 
THE “NEW WONDERLAND.” 


Descriptive Pamphlets, giving Reduced Rates for 
Excursion Tickets via the Northern Pacific Railroad, 
mailed free oa application to any agent of that Co., or 


CHAS. 8S. FEE, G.P.A., St. Paul, Minn. 
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Our Factory Ends of Embroidery Silk are known 
far and wide, and are in gtwat demand. Some- 
times we run entirely out, but now we have a 
fresh lot of good colors. Price, 40 cents per box. 
Club orders of ten boxes get one extra. Crazy 
Stitches in each package. Send Postal Note or 
Stamps to THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG 
SPOOL SILK CO., 621. Market St., Philadelphia, 
Pa., or 469 Broadway, N. Y. 








NEWPORT CURLING LAM. 
The Neatest, Handiest, and Bes 

PRICES LOW TO DEALERS, NICKEL PL ATED, 
CHICAGO NICKEL WORKS, 

Nickel Platers, 95 Ohio Street, Chicago, 


Send six cents for postage, and receive, 
free, a costly box of goods which will 
help all, of either sex, to more money 
right away than anything else in this 

world. Fortunes await the workers absolutely sure. 
Terms mailed fre. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 





DamelksSons 


DRY-GOODS HOUSE. 


The largest silk department in New York, Es. 


tablished over a quarter of a century. 


THREE EXTRA BARGAINS IN 


Black Silks. 


160 pieces Black All-Silk Satin-Finish Surah 
Silks, 59c. per yard ; regular stock price, 75c. 

94 pieces Heavy All-Silk Black Satin Bro- 
cades, new patterns, from forced auction sale, 
74c. per yard. 

One small lot extra superfine quality Black 
Satin Rhadames, warranted to wear well, at $1.35 
per yard ; good value, $2.00. 

Out-of-town orders filled same day received. 


| BROADWAY, 8th AND 9th STS. N. Y., 


SECURITY 


Go | ELEGANCE 









PERFECTION 
OF SHAPE, 


in” process, wit 


No “breaking figure of tie wearer 

comfort, Conforms to the 

in the m TPA ereere go jdt g lal 4 

sen poral —_ 

ay it and the endo sect for ‘s 

a& new 

whalebone to If not to be had of 
your dealer of 81.75 


sent postpaid on 
WEEDSPORT. SKIRT AND DRESS CO., 


EEDSPORT, N.Y. 
Iowe my 
Restoration 

to Health 
4 and Beauty 
Xs to the 
—.¢ CUTICURA 
| REMEDIES” 
ISFIGURING Hnumors, Humiliating Eruptions, 
Itching Tortures, Eczema, Psoriasis, Scrofula, 


and Infantile Humors cured by the Cutioura Remeptrs. 
Coricvra Resouvent, the new blood ae 





cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities anc 
poisonous elements, and removes the carse. 
Curtovra, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 
| Itching and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, 
| heals Ulcers, and restores the Hair. 
} Cuticuna Soap, an exquisite Skin Beantifie er is in- 
| dispensable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, 
Skin Blemishes, Chapped and Oily Skin. 
Sold everywhere. Price, Curiovra, 50c.; Soar, 25c.; 
| Reso.vent, $1. 
Cuxmioat Co., Boston, Mass. 
82 Send for “ How to Cure Skin Dise ases,” 


> Sudden, 


Sciatic, Neuralgic, Rheumatic, 


Prepared "by the Porren Dave axp | 





ROWLANDS’ 
KALYDOR. 


Shar 
and Nervous Pains instantly relieved by Cuti- | 
OURA AntI- PAIn | Pt ASTER, Be 





LADIES’ TAILOR. 
H. M, THE QUEEN OF ENGLAND. 


H. R. H. T':& Princess oF WALES, 


H. I. M. The Empress of Russia. H. M. The Queen of Denmark. 

H. M. The Queen of Italy. i. M. The Queen of Holland. 

H. M. The Queen of Portugal. H. 1. H The Crown Princess o 
Germany. 








SUMMER ARRANGEMENTS. 

The undermentioned branches, opened to meet the 
requirements of the Summer Season, will be person- 
ally conducted by the Messrs. Redfern. All orders 
made up on the premises by a large staff_of experi- 
enced workers, specially drawn from their New York, 
London, and Paris establisliiments. 


NEWPORT, R.l.: Bellevue Avenue, 
SARATOGA, W.Y.: Redfern Cottage, Broadway, 


Ladies visiting New York during their Summer 
Tours are cordially invited to inspect the extensive 
stock of Imported Cloths, and the Latest Models of 
Gowns, Coats. &c., on view at 


210 FIFTH AVENUE, New York. 
Ts nC TEnnts, is ‘SHEPARD 


| Apaws Nouns 


| \CRoqver BASEBALLS, 
FOOTBALLS, POLO -YATcHTS, 
OVES, 
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a LACROS SE. BOyINGS GLO 
ARY Oe 

— AN Sportite B48 9 VE 
TRATED tareanut FREE 


OD FoR Icut 





METCALF’S 


SACHET POWDERS, HELIOTROPE, VIOLETTE, 


| AND JOCKEY CLUB, impart a delightful and iast- 


} Sa most healing and refreshing preparation for the | 


face and arms. It eradicates freckles, redness, 
roughness, cutaneous eruptions, inflammation, prickly 

| heat, sunburn, tan, eczema, etc., preserves the skin 
| from the injurious effects of frost, cold winds, or hard 
water, arid also from the effects of the hot sun and 
dust of summer, and renders it soft, smooth, and 
white. It is warranted perfectly free from lead, 
mineral, or poisonous ingredients, or oxide of zinc, 
which ruin the skin. Beware of cheap noxious im- 

| itations, as Rowlands’ Kalydor is the only genuine 
Kalydor, of 20 Hatton Garden, London. Sold by the 




















Absolutely the best. Softens and 
preserves leather. Makes ladies’ 
shoes look new, not varnished. 


BUTTON & OTTLEY, 






| best druggists. 
> IMPROVED. Lom "BUSTLE. 
Moststylish bustle worn, for 
= me) grace, comfort, health, and 
SS 2 durability.Gives the desired 
effect in .latest Pari~ian 
fashions. Always regains 
its shape after pressure. 
y Send for price-list. 
soe ET RUBBER CO., 
Sole Manufs., Boston, Mass. 
Leading Shoe Dealers 
commend it. Is economical, 
no other, Beware of im 
Mfrs., NEW YORK. 


fake, 












PRIESTLEY’S WHITE SILK-WARP FABRICS 


Are of the same materials as the Henriettas, and put up in the.same way. 
rics, Clairette, Feather, Snowflake, Convent, and Gypsy Cloth, each in six grades, 
show respectively Canvas, Crape, Momie, Armure, and Plain weaves, and come in cream shades 
and snow white for mourning. They will be found to furnish a variety in warmth, style, 
and price, to suit all temperatures and occasions, and all styles of making and trimming. 





Five distinct fab- 








ing odor to stationery, gloves, clothing, and toilet 
articles. Sample package mailed upon receipt of 
twenty-five cents in stamps. 


THEODORE METCALF & CO., 
39 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 





THE CASTLE SKIRT CORD - 
3-YD, PIECE FOR 6 CTS, 


USED ON THE BOTTOM OF SKERTS. 
An improvement on the old style. Easily adjusted, 
eaves labor, and noted for its durability. Adopted by 
all leading dressmakers. For sale at all leading Job- 
bers and Retailers. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


_SCHLOSS & SONS, New York, U. S. A. 


IMPERIAL HAIR REGENERATOR 
Is the only ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS 
preparation for hair wholly or partially 
Ngray. It produces every shade, from the 
lightest ashen, gold, blond, chestnut, and 
uburn to brown and black ; leaves the hair 
clean, soft, and glosey ; does not stain the 
skin ; is immediate and lasting, also odor- 
leas: is equally desirable for the beard. 
Turkish or Russian baths do not affect it. 
Price, $1 and #2. Ask your druggist for it, write for 
descriptive circular, and send sample of your hair when 
ordering. General Depot, 54 West 23d St., New York. 

IMPERIAL HAIR REGENERATOR CO, 


THORP'S System of Dress-Cutting, and 
Purchasing Agency, 270 6th 
Ave., Y. City. Chicago Agency, 259 Madison 
Stre =A ‘Philadelphia Agency, 1826 Reed Street. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 
’ 
Miss 


MARY HUNTINGDON, 
EO EM ead oO. Box 1654, New York. 
In New York by a lady 
SHOPPING !) oh 
address MISS A. BOND, 280 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City. 


PURCHASING AGENCY, "suis 


MRS. HELEN 
DECKER, 118 East 14th Street,’ New York. 
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ON ACCOUNT OF THE 
DISSOLUTION OF PARTNERSHIP 


OF THE FIRM OF 


bP> 


eS _ 


(Mr. H. G. KOCH retiring), 


THE STOCK MUST BE SOLD 
Before August lst. 


The prices at which all goods, without exception, 
will be sold, must convince intending purchasers that 


BARGAINS 


Unprecedented in the annals of the Dry-Goods 
Trade await them. 

The long-established reputation of this popular 
house of carrying one of the best and choicest 
Stocks of Dry and Fancy Goods on the Avenue, 
és sufficient guarantee that only new and desirable 
goods will be offered. 

Fwery day of the sale some Special Bargain 
that could not be duplicated anywhere will be on 
sale in each department. 


KOCH & SON, 6th Ave. & 20th St., N.Y. 
Bridal Outfits. 
Infant Wardrobes. 


Ladies Sutts 
and Underwear. 





LApiEs who are unable to examine our 
stock of these goods personally, would find it 
to their advantage to correspond with us. 
The most complete information furnished, 
and careful attention given to special orders. 


Lord& T aylor, 


Broadway and Twentieth Sern: ¥. 


MRS, MILLER’S 


UNPARALLELED 


Square Dress-Cotting System. 


Patented January 5th, 1986. 


b—— 
~ 
+ 
b-— 
= 
* 


Drafts upon lining, all parts separately, 
senmes allowed, from actual mensure of 
any form without refitting. Lessons not 
limited, day and evening, in all kinds of 
cutting and making of ladies’ garments. 

Nothing used but the square. Terms 
for instruction with book and square, 
$15.00, Square and self-instruction book 
t- sent to any address, $10.00. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Best city references. 


50 W. 14th St., New York City. 


ROOZEN'S BULBS. 


Hyacinths, Tulips, Daffodils, Crocases 


**The flowers that bloom in the Spring,” 




















The mos.complete Bulb Catalogue, is published by 
the famotis growers, 


ANT. ROOZEN & SON, 
Overveen (near Haarlem), Holland, 


Who have over 80 acres in cultivation for these beau- 
tiful flowers, Send 8c. stamps for handsomely illus- 
trated Catalogue, and order the Bulbs before August. 

All orders delivered free in New York City and = 
Toronto, Canada. Address the sole agents for U. 
and Canada, 


DE VEER & BOOMKAMP, 
47 Broadway, New York. 


SERKYS' TEA.—Guaranteed the gen- 
uine Serkys, direct from the Orient. It is 
composed of aromatic herbs and flowers, 
and celebrated for its wonderful health- 
giving virtues. It is the best ‘Tonic sed- 
ative and beantifier of the complexion in 
the world. It removes all pimples and 
skin eruptions, and is acknowledged a specific against 
dyspepsia and bilious disorders, kidney, malarial, and 
nervous complaints; also in suppressed troubles pecu- 
liar to women; gives instant relief. Invaluable tor pro- 
ducing refreshing sleep. Ask your druggist for it. 
Price, 50c. and $1.00 per box. 

SERKYS’ TEA COMPANY, 54 West 23d St. ; 

And at VANTINE’S, 877 Broadway, New York. 

_Wholesale Depot, 236 Church St. 


PRESIDENT | 


Of the Largest Retail Furniture 
House in the World wiil send Free, 
an Illustrated Priced Catalogue. 
Send for one. 


Brooklyn Furniture Co., 
559 to 571 Fulton St. 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


For 10 cents in 
stamps we will 
send a book con- 
taining, First: 


the complete words of the Mikado. Second: the 
music of all the best songs. Third: etchings of all 
the characters in the opera. These facts make it the 
best Mikado book published, but we send with it ten 
beautiful chromo cards besides, not defaced by having 
advertisements printed on the pictures. 
Mack Publishing Company. 
528 & 530 Washington St., New York. 






















SUMMER DRESS FABRICS. 


Special bargains now offered in printed INDIA 
SILKS, fancy PLAID SUBRAHS, GLACK, 
and LOUISINE SUMMER SILKS. 

Just received, a new lot of fine, ALL“ WOOL 
HAIR-LINE STRIPE, PIN-HEAD, and 
SMALL CHECKS, on biue, brown, and black 
grounds. m 

Also, invoice of Fine SCOTCH ZEPHYRS, 
plain, fancy, and embroidered. 

Some very choice designs in FRENCH SAT- 
TEENS. 

And special lines of TURKISH CREPES, 
CRIMPLED SEERSUCKERS. 


Samples sent on application. 


Le Boutillier | C* 25d 
street 
_Brothers, 


A es 
O 


ornbtable 0 


SUMMER SHAWLS. 


An extensive assortment of Fine 
Shetland, Tinsel, and other styles in 
Summer Shawls, including the special 
Novelty, 
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“THE ADELA.” 
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This Label is on the Best Ribbon Made. 


LADIES. 


AN ART BROUGHT TO PERFECTION. 
The Skin Bleached and Beautified to the Highest 


| Art: Wrinkles, Freckles, Blackheads, Moles, and Su- 


| perfilnous Hair Removed; 
| dueed ; 





Flesh 
the Form Developed ; 
Noses made Perfect; 
and Restored. 


Increased or Re- 
Iil-shaped or Large 
Hair, Brows, and Lashes Dyed 
Circulars, Testimonials (sealed), &c. 


Mapame LATOUR, New York’s ~~ 2 _—— 

55 West 125th Street, N. Y. | 

Prof. McLean, of the College of C a recom- | 

mends my Cosmetiques as harmless and reliable. 
(Mention this Paper.) 










Faded or soiled CRAPE refinished and made a 
beautiful BLACK to withstand 


dampness or sea-air. 
Shriver’s Patent Pro- 
cess. You can send 
your crape by nail 
SHRIV eR &COMP’Y, 





833 Broadway, New York. 
Brooklyn: 306 Fulton St. 
Agents Wanted, and Territory for Sale. 


ETTINA. 


Don’t fail to send for the New Iilnstrated Catalogne 
(free of charge),giving full deseription of the new,stylish 
nature-like, and most becomjpg front Coiffure, Ettina. 

HAIR GOODS 
of every style, finest quality, superior make, and posi- 
tively at the lowest price, can only be had at 
A. SIMONSON?S, 34 East 14th St., N.Y, 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO'’S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


r Great S§ alty is growing 
ROSES We tare neve a all the latest ng ett and them 
standard sort: different sizes and ge ie to suit all 


$8 fe si5 
ne. 


3 10 12 PLANTS SI. 
Roses by expres. 0 


according 
peat ag 
Address THE D fe cee ‘& U'CONAID Co Cs 
Rose Growers, West Grove, Chester 

oa” .% SHOULD SUBSCRIBE TO 


. TAYLOR’s 


astra Monty Fashion Report, 


ISSUED THE 15th OF EVERY MONTH. 
The cheapest Fashion Journal published. Single 
pos pies, 6 cents. Yearly Subecription, 50 cents. Sond 
ersto S. T. TAYLOR, 930 Broadway, N. ¥. 

















SMILES ARE BECOMIN 





ONLY WHEN 
THE LIPS 


The shells of the ocean yield no pearl that can exceed in beanty teeth whitened and cleansed 


with that incomparable 





ISPLAY PRETTY TEETH 


Dentifrice, Fragrant 


SOZODONT, 


Which hardens and invigorates the,GUMS, 


purifies and perfumes the 


BREATTHI, beautif o ind preserves 


the TEETH, from youth to old age. 


By those who have used it, it is regarded as an indispensable 


tartar from the teeth, without injuring the enamel. 


adjunct of the toilet. It thoronghly removes 


ONE BOTTLE OF SOZODONT WILL LAST SIX MONTHS. 


It is an exceedingly economical and inexpensive dentifrice. 
the bottle, and particularly to remember that, unlike tooth powders and tooth pastes, there is no waste. 


Purchasers are requested to note the size of 


Each 


bottle has a sprinkler top, so that any number of persons may use the same bottle. 


SOZOD¢ 


T is a shining mark for the unscrupulous who seek to trade upon its established reputation, 


by representing valueless compounds as superior to or similar to it, but which are pernicious to the teeth. 


Sozodont, on the contrary, beautifies.ahd preserves them. 


or is comparable to it but itself. 


Nothing resembles it in properties or composition, 


Therefore, do not allow yourself to be persuaded that another article offered 


as a substitute will produce the same effects, or is as pure as Sozodont, 


SILKS IN NEW YORK. 


ae FIECES BLACK SILKS, worth 


fe: PIECES SILKS, worth $1.35........ $1.00 | 


125 PIECES BLACK ay Ee 
SOC, We ats tan cscdec vedecacece 1.19 


MAIL ORDERS A SPECIALTY. 


Le Boutillier Bros., 


BROADWAY AND 14TH ST.,N.Y. 
“ELEGANT SHAPE, 
HEALTH and 

COMFORT 


Perfectly Combined in 













Skirt Supporting 

























CORSET. 
It is one of the most 
popular and satisfac- 

tory in the market 

For sale by all lead- 

ing dealers. 

Price by mail $1.30. 

pail HARMON & { 

CHADWICK, New Haven, Conn. 

WRINKLES, BLACK HEADS, 

Pimples, Freckles, Pit- 

tings, Moles, and Super- 

fluods Hair permanently 

removed, Complexions bean- 

tified. The Form developed. 

Hair, Brows, and Lashes colored 

and restored. Interesting Book and 
testimonials (sent sealed), 4e. 

“We recommend Mme. Velaro to all who would be 

beautiful.”—Gopry’s Lapy's Book. 

MME, VELARO, 249 West 22d Street, N. Y. City. 
Correspondence considential. Mention this paper. 
At the Sea-side and Mountains nsing Madame 
LEWENBERG@S PASTILLES DE FLORENCE 
(white or tinted) are not troubled with heat, 
redness, sunburn, freckles, &c. Thousands of 
ladies testify to their purity, wonderful cooling 
and beautifying effect npon the skin. For pale- 
ness and sallowness use Rouge Powder, which is 
not affected by washing or perspiration. Price 
50cts. Ask Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers. 

N. B.—Samples and testimonials mailed free 
on receipt of postage stamp, by Mur. LEWEN- 

ERG, 258 West 23d St., N.Y. Mention Paper. 


PRACTICAL ART AT HOME. 


A colored stud MERMET (pink) ROSES; or, a 
STUDY OF CHI LDREN ey HEADS; or, a pretty gerre 
“AFTERNOON TEA Percy Moran; or, a as. 
SCAPE by J. Francis “as. Y; or any other colored plate 


we publish, sent with a sample copy of the well-known 20 

nage Art J nd its THs A 33 aad SRORARGE, full of 

designs and hints on nting and embroidering, for only 
WENTY CENTS 


The Art Md. i 4A4,. every fortnight, gives 13 
beautiful colored studies a year, many working size designs 
and is the greatest help to all art workers, home decora- 
torsaee furnishers ever published; established 8 years 

HREE MONTHS, 6 Nos, on trial for One Dollar. 
Address, THE ART INTERCHANGE, 
Mention this paper. 87 & 89 W. 224 St., N.Y. 


THE NEW PATENT STAMPING WITH 
COLOR INDEX. 
Explanatory circulars supplied by the patentee: 


M. RENDICK, 438 Broadway, N. Y. 
Manofacturer of perforated patterns for Embroidery. 


WORCESTER’S 


DICTIONARY 


CIVEN AWAY! 


A Pocket Dictionary of the English Language, 
compiled from the Quarte and School 
Dictionaries of 
JOSEPH E. WORCESTER, LL. D., 
With Foreign Words and Phrases, Abbrevia- 
tions, Rules for Spelling, and 
Numerous Tables. 


Frofusely Illustrated. 298 Pages. 
Will be mailed postage paid and Free of Charge to 
any reader of HARPER'S Bazar who will 
buy a box of DOBRINS? ELECTRIC 
SOAP of any grocer u have to use Soap 
every week, and this soap improves by age, and 1s 
BEST ofall.) Take off all the wrappers, wrap them 
up like a newspaper, and mail them to us, (Postage 
on them thus wrapped is only three cents.) After 
addressing the package to us, write across the left 
hand corner of it “ Return to,” ete , adding your full 
name and address. On receipt of the wrappers, we 
will mail to you postage paid, and free of all expense 
to you, one of these Dictionaries. We refer to any 
Bank or Grocer in the U. 8. as to our responsibility, 


LL. GRAGIN&CO. 


AMDEN, N. J. 


7 offer does c apply to pure ides rain Pennsylvania. 


; STAMPING 
PARKER'S $ [%0StaeNe 


LARGER PATTERNS; MORROF THEM.) Best yet offered ! t 
Powd “er. zed, stamped Tidy, Silk, Instruction 


, Mammoth Catalogue, &c.. 


ONE COMPLETE ALPHABET. 

Tae VaLve or tuts Ovutrit ts In Goop Userut Patrerns. 

tuey are not a lot of worthless little patterne crowded to- 
gether on asingle sheet, but every pattern is useful. 


my ery Deseription of the Outfit FREE. 
By Mai atista ction Cuaranteed. 
Remlacton 290s ery Baa - giving colors ot all fow- 
ers, 35cts.; Fancy Braid and C rotchet a elegant pat- 
te rhs, lets. Cations — boake, $1.15, 
Direct to T. EB. a ms vor. Taam, 


Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, 
will, after a few applications, turn the hair that Golde n 
Color or Sunny Hue so universally sought aften@nd ad- 
mired. The best in the world. $1 per bottle; six for 
$5. R. T. BELLC ‘HAMBERS, Importer of Fine Hu- 

man Hair Goods, 317 Stxru Avenvur, New York, 


ERSEYS.—Cheapest and best. Cream White, 

$3.50; Black, plain, $1.25; Braided and Scalloped, 
$2.50; Coat Back, $2.75; Real Imported « ashmere, 
light and dark shades, Paris made, $7.00; Black, $ 
Biack Silk, $12.00. Sent by mail, postpaid. Sa ul 
tion gnaranteed, or money refunded. Give Bust Me as 
ure. Mrs. L. SHRIER, Jr., 64 Holt St., Norfolk, V 


CURE"™.DEAF 


Pece’s PaTeENT IMPROVED CusHIONED EaR Drums 
Perfectly Restore the Hearing, and perform the 
work of the natural drum. Invisible, comfortable and 
always in position, All conversation and even whispers 
heard distinctly. Send for illustrated book with testimoni 






TO GET One: 


= 











} als, FREE, Address F. HISCOX, 853 Broadway, N 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailing 
remedy for removing radically and permanently all an- 
noving disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arme, &c., withont injuring the Skin. Lacirs 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 
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1. BROWN. “ BY Jove, WHAT A SPLENDID CHARACTER SKETCH! 


FACKTIZ. 
DISCOVERY IN NATURAL HISTORY. 


A urrrie girl from the city was on her first visit to 
the country. While riding near Clifton Springs she 
saw a lot of cat’s-tails near the road. 

“Oh, auntie,” she exclaimed, “ I never knew before 
that sansages grew on sticks!” 

— 


The following amusing incidents were gathered by 
a Syrian correspondent during a recent trip down the 
Mediterranean, who writes: ‘‘ It seems that the Sun- 
day-school hymn ‘1 was a wandering sheep, I did not 
love the fold,’ has been translated into Armenian, and 
the children of a school in Constantinople are fond of 
singing it for travellers who look in upon them, The 
teacher, an Armenian, who knew but very little Eng- 
lish, was not aware that it was a translation from that 
language, 80,when an American visitor asked him 
what the children were singing, he betook himself to 
the dictionary, and emerged, after a long search, with 
the information that the first line of the hymn meant, 
*I was a misled mutton.’ 

“This reminds me of another story of a waiter in one 
of the Trieste hotels. Our friends this time being 
English, not Americans, were waiting to take the Aus- a 
trian boat to Syria in the afternoon. So they had an ~ 
early dinner served in their parlor by a zealous and 
most devoted waiter. He ran in and ont of the room 
constantly to bring something ‘to please de ladees.’ 
His stock of English phrases being extremely limited, 





TRASH! 
SHUAH !” 








VANDYKE BROWN AND ROSE. 
I'LL JUST CLAP THAT IN.” 2. ROSE. ** Look-a-HEaAu! 


DAR. AIN'T NO PUSSON "LOW'D SPYING ROUND 'SPECTA- 


BLE LADIES’ DMESTIC 'RANGEMENTS,” 





8. ROSE. “CALL DAT A PICTER OF ME? CL'AR OUT HEAH, YOU LOW-FLUNG PUO WiliTE 
I DONE SHOW YOU HOW TO MAKE KARACKER 'KETCHES OF 'SPECTABLE PEOPLE, 
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he hardly knew how to express the admiration he felt 
for his own exploits, wlien he finally produced a small 
glass sancer of the little, dry, pointed French strawhber- 
ries, a great luxury in Trieste. For a few moments he 
was quite overcome by this last effort, then, leaning 
over the back of one of the chairs, and wearing a most 
engaging smile, he asked, in dulcet tones, ‘ Vill de la- 
dees allow me to apportez von leetel portion of cold 
cream init de strawberrees ?’” 


oem psidiasrieneee 
ONE THING HE DIDN’T KNOW, 


Six-year-old Fritz has an unbounded admiration for 
his uncle Ned. In an outburst of more than ordinary 
enthusiasm Fritz exclaimed, 

“Uncle Ned, I believe you know everything!” 

“Not quite everything, Fritz,” was the reply, witha 
laugh. 

** Well, which thing is it you don’t know 2?” 
munechietiiipenctionns 


SOME WORDS AND THEIR MISUSE, 


“How many inhabitants are there in your town ?” 
an old citizen of Phelps, New York, was asked. 

“There ‘ain’t been no caucus tuken since '80,” was 
the reply, ‘an’ so I don’t know for certain.” 

The same venerable and veritable Mr. Malaprop ex- 
presses the opinion that “If aman only has his /as- 
situde and longevity all right, as the sailors say, he 
knows whereabouts he is.” 

Not long ago he waxed exceeding wroth because, 
as he declared, one of his grandchildren had been 
* most outrageously dispelled from school.” 
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SELECTING A DOLL. 


MAMMA (at the doll counter). “Now, FLOssiE, HERE IS A VERY LARGE ASSORTMENT TO SE- 


LECT FROM. WHAT KIND OF A DOLLY WOULD YOU LIKE TO HAVE?” 
FLOSSIE. “TWINs, MAMMA, IF YOU PLEASE.” 


“ARE YOU HAVING A PLEASANT TIME?” ASKED A LADY OF A LITTLE MISS AT A FASHION- 


ABLE CHILDREN’S PARTY. 
* DELIGHTFUL, THANKS.” 
“AND WILL YOUR PAPA AND MAMMA COME LATER?” 
“OH DEAR NO; PAPA AND MAMMA AND I DON’T BELONG TO THE SAME SET,” 








